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Shall the natural law of supply ‘uted: Ceenaid operate? Shall justice be 
done the teachers? Shall the Reedsburg scale be followed by 
boards of education? 
























N EDUCATIONAL circles today the vital, living question calling for every consideration 
of right and justice to all concerned is the wage scale of teachers for the coming school 
year of 1920-21. 

Outside of educational circles in every walk of life the question is no less important. If 
twenty per cent of our schools are to be without teachers this coming year, and if twenty per 
cent of those who do teach are ‘‘below standard,’’ the very citizenship of our country is threat- 
ened. 

Yn the adjustment and final settlement of a wage scale which shall be not only fair to the 
teacher but considerate of local problems of revenue, cool headedness must be exercised. It is 
not for either party to set up an arbitrary rate and say, ‘‘This is my figure and I shall stick to it 
no matter what happens.’’ Both parties to the contract must recognize the rights and limitations 
of the other. 

Never before has such a problem come to the contracting partics in school work. Hereto- 
fore there has been more or less of a uniform teachers’ wave scale, wel. established and adhered 
to with reasonable fairness throughout the years. The rising costs have created an unusual and 
unprecedented condition and one which demands the most careful study, that a correct conclu- 
sion may be reached as to what is fair and just in the final settlement of the great question of 
teachers’ wages for the ensuing year. 























SHALL THE NATURAL LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND DETERMINE TEACHERS’ 
WAGES? 


At the very outset, naturally, it will be conceded that the request of teachers for increased 
wages is not the result of any artificial combination or ‘‘trust,’’ nor is it primarily due to the 
fact that from time immemorial teachers have never been paid a wage in proportion to the duties 
they have performed or the compensation given to others in different walks of life. 

Against the operation of the economic laws of civilization it is useless to contend. Certain 
conditions are brought about which cause their own solution. Any artificial attempt to distort 
the operation of these economic laws is useless. 

In the case of teachers, let us consider for a moment the actual conditions in the teacher 
market of today as governed by the law of supply and demand. 

1. In Juze, 1917, there were graduated from Wisconsin’s nine normal schools, 1,795; last 
year, 1,099, aud this coming June sees only 958. More than 800 less than three years ago! A 
startling fact brought home to every Wisconsin community. 

2. In the University of Wisconsin this year, with a total enrollment of 6,782 students, only 
418 are registered in the four-year course of the school of education, and only 121 in the special 
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courses for the training of teachers, which latter number partly represents those who expect 
to teach this fall. While the academic classes are so large that it has been difficult to find class. 
rooms of sufficient capacity to accommodate them, the training courses for teachers consist of a 
mere handful as compared with former years. 

3. As determined by an investigation of the National Education Association last fall, the 
attendance at. normal schools and other teacher-training institutions in this country has de- 
creased twenty per cent since 1916. 

4, In 1890 one teacher in every three was a man, and in 1918 only one in every six was 
aman. Every indication is that the proportion of men to women is still less for the present 
school year. Current industrial wages are responsible. 

5. In the latest government report, March, 1920, from the United States Commissioner of 
Education, there are recorded 18,279 schools in the United States closed because of lack of 
teachers, and 41,900 schools taught by teachers characterized as ‘‘below standard, but taken on 
temporarily in the emergency.’’ What of next year? 

6. The same authority is responsible for the statement that in the United States this lasi 
year 143,000 teachers resigned their position to enter other fields. 


THE ONE CONCLUSION—-A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


From the above conditions, it is clearly to be seen that this country faces a shortage of pub- 
lic school teachers for next year, and that while there should be a natural INCREASE in the 
number of young men and women preparing for the teaching profession and graduating from 
our training schools to keep pace with the constantly increasing school enrollment, there is an 
actual DECREASE of at least twenty per cent. The only conclusion to be reached is that the 
supply of teachers is falling far short of the demand, and this is a state of affairs which school 
boards are meeting daily. It is not a theory; itis a fact. 

It seems almost useless even to suggest the causes for this disturbance in the teacher mar- 
ket, for it is apparent to all who have given the least thought to the situation that the great in- 
dustrial fields are commanding the services of teachers at higher monthly salaries for twelve 
months in the year than our schools have been paying them for nine months in the year. No 
one at all familiar with the present industrial conditions will take issue with this statement. 

Recéntly a northern Michigan school superintendent was seeking a high school teacher at 
a salary of $1.250 per year. After spending seme twenty-eight dollars in telegrams, and writ- 
ing something over sixty letters, he made a trip to Chicago to find the teacher he wanted. In- 
cidentally learning that in the great Marshall Field establishment there were some fifteen college 
graduates, young ladies who had formerly taught school, he endeavored to obtain one of them 
for his position, but was met with the courteous but firm answer that they were well satisfied 
with their present positions. Incidents of this kind could be repeated without number. 


THE REEDSBURG LETTER TO PRESIDENTS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


Under date of March 8th, 1920, and over the signature of ‘‘N. T. Gill, President Board of 
Education,’’ a most remarkable circular letter was sent from Reedsburg, Wisconsin, to the pres- 
idents of boards of education in Wisconsin. The full text of the letter follows: 


Reedsburg, Wis., March 8, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

The members of the school boards of the State of Wisconsin are confronted at the present time with a 
very serious condition in regard to the hirng of teachers for the coming year. The teachers, coached and en- 
couraged by nearly all of the influential educators and the publishers of educational papers are endeavoring, with 
considerable success, to reap their harvest on account of a real or imagined shortage of teachers: Many school 
boards, fr'ghtened by this much advertised and over-estimated condition, are bidding wildly for teachers. It 
seems to us that this is a time for coolness instead of excitement. 

It is our aim and desire to pay well for the services given us by our teachers. We have fixed a schedule 
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for the payment of our teachers next year, which we think fair and liberal. The schedule is as follows: 
For all teachers in the grades, including the Eighth, the schedule is as follows: 


FOE COGCHORS WIUROUS GCREIIIICO. 66 occ cers ccebaceesesenensseeesvesecucece $ 90.00 per month 

FOr teachers With Olid VERE’ S GEPOTIONCO. ooo kk ect ceevecscedectiececces 95.00 per month 

For teachers with two or more years’ experience................ cece cece eee 100.00 per month 
In the High School our schedule is as follows: 

OL WOGONOEN Wat CRUIEIONOO sooo id's ce Fi Nibis edlcidivinewlees ees ceceeeenccoeee $100.00 per month 

For teachers with OMe YORr’S GXPCTICNCO.... 0... coicccccccccccesccvvcccccscccce 110.00 per month 

For teachers with two or more years’ experience......................0008- 120.00 per month 


For men teachers, our schedule runs from $1,200 to $1,700, according to experience. 

We are giving you these figures in order to try and make the wages more uniform throughout the State. 
We think that it will be beneficial to all schools if this can be brought about. It might be advisable to call a 
meeting of school boards to discuss this matter. We would be very glad to have you give us the schedule which 
you expect to pay your teachers. We would also like to have you give us your ideas in regard to a way of 
establishing a uniform wage, and thus eliminate much of the competition that now exists between us in the 


hiring of teachers, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) N. T. GILL, 
President, Board of Education. 


ANALYSIS OF THE REEDSBURG LETTER 


Analyzing the Reedsburg letter, let us consider the following points: 
Paragraph One: Mr. Gill (or the school board) says: 


‘‘The teachers, coached and encouraged by nearly all of the influential educators and the 
publishers of educational papers are endeavoring, with considerable success, to reap their 
harvest on account of a real or imagined shortage of teachers.’’ 


It seems impossible to comprehend that such a statement should emanate from any one of 
three men of at least average intelligence who have made the least effort to become familiar with 
the present condition of the teacher market. It has not been necessary for teachers to be 
‘‘coached and encouraged’’ by anybody in order to lead them to ask for an advance in wages. 
There has not been a metropolitan paper in this country which has not sounded the alarm of 
the shortage of teachers during the last six months and advocated substantial increases in sal- 
aries. The Hearst papers, the Chicago Tribune, General Wood in his public utterances, and 
the great men of the nation—all have given voice to the most strenuous pleas for better com- 
pensation of our teachers that our schools might be saved for the sake of the rising generation. 

Stung by the low salaries which were put-over them in the spring of 1919, and compelled to 
‘‘stick’’ rather than break their so-called ‘‘sacred contracts ;’’ faced with increased board and 
room bills locally, and compelled to meet higher costs of wearing apparel and other necessities 
of life—have the teachers of this state and nation needed to be ‘‘coached’’ in order to ask higher 
salaries? The instinct of self-preservation would seem to be a sufficient cause for their humble 
requests. 

As to the ‘‘real or imagined shortage of teachers,’’ ignorance alone—to be charitable—may 
explain the use of the word ‘‘imagined.’’ The facts and figures given above are indisputable. So 
certain as day follows night and the night the day, just so surely do teacher shortages follow 
higher wages paid in other and more attractive fields. 

The author further states, in effect, that many frightened school boards are bidding wildly 
for teachers. Not at all, Mr. Reedsburg. The school boards who are getting their teachers now 
for next year and paying the current wage scale are not ‘‘frightened’’ in the least. They are 
composed of big men of broad business experience in the professional and industrial world, who 
are fully awake to the general economic conditions of the day. They realize that in order to 
bave good schools they must have good teachers, and in order to get good teachers they must 
pay good waves, the same as they do the men and women in their offices and factories. Good, 
sound business sense is what already has prompted many school boards in paying the higher wage 
of the present day to their teachers for the school year 1920-21. 

Paracrapks Two, Three and Four: Reedsburg would apparently influence the school boards 
of this state to pay the low salaries arbitrarily set up and claimed as a schedule adopted by the 
Board of Education of that city for the ensuing year. 
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While comparatively few Wisconsin boards have as yet fixed their salaries for next year, 
the returns thus far received may indicate that the Reedsburg minimum will not stand up very 
long. Monroe, Fond du Lac, Marshfield, Ft. Atkinson and Appleton have fixed their grade mini- 
mum at $1,000 ($111 per month) ; Kenosha makes it $1,200, Manitowoc $1,100, Ripon $900, and 
Baraboo $925. 

In the high school, the same Reedsburg puts the minimum at $100 per month ($900 per 
year). The University of Wisconsin, the private colleges in the State, and reports from educa- 
tional institutions outside of Wisconsin, tell us that they have demands for every one of their 
graduates, and that no woman teacher has so far contracted at less than $125 per month ($1,125 
per year). Many inexperienced college graduates will get from $140 to $150 per month ($1,260 
to $1,350 per year). Experienced women are contracting up to $2,000. 

The biggest joke of all is the schedule claimed to have been established for men teachers, 
from $1,200 to $1,700! It is such figures as these that have driven men from the profession of 
teaching, as noted above. Think of a young man graduating from college going out in these 
days for $1,200 a year! The janitor of the school in which he works will receive a larger com- 
pensation; the bricklayer, the plumber, the common laboring man wage scale is far in excess of 
this ficure. 

But Reedsburg has already repudiated its own contention as admitted in the school board 
conference at Madison. Confronted with existing conditions, the minimum ‘‘limit’’ has been 
raised. In other words, the author (or authors) of this letter has confessed to error of judgment. 

Paragraph Five: In this paragraph the author wants to find a way to establish a ‘‘uniform”’ 
wage, for example, for the eighth grade teacher in Madison, Milwaukee, Kenosha and Ashland, 
where the cost of living is extremely high, the same as that for the teacher in La Valle, Afton, or 
Coon Hollow, where living expenses are a third less. Nor would it seem to matter if such an 
arbitrary wage established at a low figure would drive teachers from this state to those other 
states who are willing to pay for what they get. Kentucky, Texas, Virginia, Georgia, North Car- 
olina and our neighbor, Iowa, all report a big shortage in teachers, and are asking for help from 
other states. This question of respectable teachers’ wages is not local to Reedsburg, or Sauk 
County, or Wisconsin. 

This same paragraph also contains a far meaning sentence: 

‘*It might be advisable to call a meeting of school boards to discuss this matter.’’ 


The meeting was duly called by State Superintendent Cary and met at Madison March 30th. 
One hundred fifty-four school board members registered. From start to finish during the entire 
day great interest was manifested. In the afternoon the line-up of radicals and conservatives be- 
came definite. The radicals, led by those apparently in sympathy with the Reedsburg letter, 
were for immediate and permanent organization of the city school boards of the state, and for 
some time it appeared as if they would carry the day. The resolutions committee reported fa- 
vorably on this point. The conservatives, led by Bennett of Monroe, Draper of Beloit, and 
others, pointed out that, according to the original Reedsburg letter, the school boards had been 
called together for the purpose of organization, and that the object of that organization was to 
adopt a teachers’ salary schedule in line with the recommendations contained in the original 
Reedsburg letter of March 8th. Then it was brought out that should the school boards thus per- 
manently organize, teachers would resent it; and further, that such an organization would pro- 
mote the cause of the American Federation of Labor in the latter’s efforts to unionize the teach- 
ers of this state. Wise counsel prevailed. The resolution to organize was killed. No arbitrary 
salary schedule was adopted. The resolutions passed were of a conciliatory nature and appeared 
' to have no great bearing upon the big question at issue, ‘‘What shall teachers be paid for next 
year,’’ except possibly in a negative way, in that the demand of teachers for higher wages was 
not condemned. By not organizing, the school boards deferred to the cause of teacherdom, not 
desiring to antagonize them by flaunting an organization in their faces that might cause a come- 
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back and a condition similar to that now existing between labor and capital. In fact, this con- 
vention confirmed the teachers’ contention in the resolution which declared ‘‘That all teachers in 
Wisconsin be paid a just and liberal compensation, recognizing efficiency, continued service, and 
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advance professional training.’’ As one man put it when summarizing the results of this meet- 
ing, ‘‘Many who came to scoff (at the teacher) remained to pray’’ (for him). 


WHERE SCHOOL FUNDS ARE SHORT, WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


In the adjustment of wages for the coming year, teachers must give due consideration to the 
problems which beset our school boards. Probably there is not one in twenty school boards in 
this state which would not willingly meet a liberal wage for the teacher had it the funds at its 
disposal to do so. It must be remembered that the school board is merely the agent of the people 
of the district. To secure the money necessary to meet the additional costs of the schools, the 
school board must go to the people and ask them for the necessary funds. Teachers should be 
tolerant with school boards until this matter can be determined by those ‘‘higher up.’’ The 
final question, therefore, is up to the public. The public must decide whether it wants to meet 
the real economic conditions of the day, or let its schools and children suffer, either through the 
inability to secure any teachers at all, or to get those who have been requisitioned from the fail- 
ure class and are only permitted to teach now because there are none better available. 


THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING 


In due time, when the industrial and financial atmosphere is stabilized, all will be serene in 
the teacher wage market. Let us hope that day will arrive soon, but until it does, it must be 
borne in mind and driven home to school boards of the indifferent type, that they are playing 
with fire when they ridicule the honest pleas of the faithful teachers of this country in the lat- 
ter’s request for that compensation which shall be commensurate with the present cost of living 
and with the arduous duties which they are compelled to perform. 

The apathy of the public toward teachers must cease. In fact, it has already done so. Arbi- 
trary contracts with killing clauses, indifference toward the housing and boarding conditions 
for teachers, an exhibition of utter indifference as to the stranger-teacher’s social existence in the 
community, the failure to recognize the rights of the classroom teacher to participate in the 
framing of policies involving education—all must be relegated to the past, and in their place 
must come the recognition of the teacher as a mighty power in shaping the destiny of our nation. 
The teacher must take his stand in the same rank in life with the doctor and the lawyer. Asa 
stranger coming within the gates of the citadel, he must be welcomed and cared for; and no mat- 
ter whether he teaches the infant in the kindergarten, or heads the system of schools, recogni- 
tion of a concrete character must be given to him by the public and his immediate overseers, 
the school board, in the shape of a living wage. 





BOYS AND CIGARETTE SMOKING 


A Wisconsin school superintendent who has been 
studying the cigarette habit in his schools finds that 
out of 46 boys from whom he has been able to get 
information, eight have never touched tobacco in 
any form, while the rest have used from one to two 
cigarettes a day since they were 10 or 11 years of age, 
some of the boys using as high as a dozen a day. He 
SaVvs: 

“The use seems to affect the boys differently. Two 
of them are in a nervous condition, cross about home 
and in school. Their standings are below par. 

‘The other boys are as a whole not influenced by 
cigarette smoking apparentiy except that the mind 
power is impaired, their eyes tire easily, and their 
standings are below the standings of girls of the 
some age.’—Fort Atkinson Democrat. 





FIRE FACTS 





Seven schoolhouses catch fire each day. 

The lives of over 200,000 school children are imper- 
iled by fires during school hours each year. 

The school progress of 450,000 children is seriously 
affected. 

About 2,500 school fires occurred last year. 

“Pa,” said a voung lady to her farmer father, “I 
wish you woudn't say ‘I seen.’ I don’t know how 
many times I’ve corrected you on that.” “Now, Mamie, 
vou look-a-here.” said the old man, “you make yer 
livin’ by good grammar and eddication, but yer ma 


and me, we're obliged to take in summer boarders, and 
by jimminy. they demand the dialect if they pay the 
rates.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE WISCONSIN SPIRIT 


Most of the Wisconsin “bunch” who attended 
the Cleveland meeting met at dinner one night 
during the convention. They had some speeches 
and they sang and badgered one another, and hit 
off everything that came up in about the right 
way. The writer attended a nuinber of luncheons 
and dinners during the convention, and there 
wasn’t one of them that equalled the Wisconsin 
dinner in sprightliness and good-feeling, and what 
may not inappropriately be called cleverness. Most 


of us did not realize that we had so much of social 


agility and goodfellowship among us. ‘Teaching 
tends to make its devotees rather somber and 


steady-going ; but with such a group of ready-wits 
and good scouts as we have in Wisconsin, we should 
be able to preserve our human traits even if we 
are in the teaching profession. The greater the 
number of this type that appears among us, the 
better it will be for us professionally and in every 


other way. 


SUPERINTENDENT MEEK 
COMES TO MADISON 


Wisconsin teachers should be pleased at the an- 
nouncement that Supt. Charles S. Meek, now 
superintendent of schools in San Antonio, is com- 
ing to the state in July to take charge of the 
Madison schools, and it is hoped that he will be 
able in time to conduct a course in public school 
administration in the While Mr. 
Meek’s work will have to do directly with the 
schools of Madison, still his influence will extend 


University. 


bevond the city limits. Every community in the 
state should reap some advantage from his pres- 
ence among us. Students of education in the Uni- 
versity should have an opportunity to learn how 
to manage a system of schools from a man who 
knows how to manage them successfully and who 
has the knack of telling others in an interesting 
and intelligible way how to conduct them. 
Superintendent Meek’s achievements in educa- 


tion are decidedly above the ordinary. In Boise 


and in San Antonio he has brought the schools into 
intimate touch with the life of the community so 
that they not only prepare young people to under- 
stand the life about them and give them insight 
and skill in fitting harmoniously into the commu- 
nity; but the schools serve the community in an 
expert way. In reality, the schools in Boise and 
San Antonio are people’s colleges, bringing knowl- 
edge in every field to the service of the community 
in its various needs. This is the ideal of modern 
education, and Superintendent Meek has gone a 
long way in working it out into actual practice in 
the schools that have been under his charge, and he 
will help to work out this ideal primarily in Madi- 
The educa- 
tional aims and ideals in Wisconsin are of a kind 


son, but also throughout the state. 


with those he is striving to have realized in the 


schools. 


Superintendent Meek will add another good’ 


He 


is not only a competent educational leader, but he 


fellow to the educational group in Wisconsin. 


possesses those human traits which win him the 
cordial good will and friendship of his associates. 
Wisconsin appreciates such qualities and has many 
and so Mr. Meek 
can be assured of a cordial welcome now that he 


school men who embody them, 


has cast his lot among us. 


SUPERINTENDENT DUDGEON 
WILL REMAIN 


The teachers of the state will be pleased to learn 
that Superintendent Dudgeon, who has directed 
the Madison schools for many years, will continue 
as an associate of Superintendent Meek in super- 
vising these schools. Superintendent Dudgeon is 
richly entitled to be relieved of some of the more 
strenuous work connected with the administration 
of the Madison system. For more than a quarter 
of a century he has kept the schools moving for- 
ward in the face of unusual difficulties, for Madi- 
son has not been liberal in its appropriation of 
funds for the 
often niggardly in the support of any public enter- 


schools. Capital cities are very 
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prises not connected directly with politics, and 
while Madison has done more for education than 
ost capital cities, it still has not allowed Super- 
tendent Dudgeon a sufficient appropriation so 
that he could compete with other cities in holding 
expert teachers and in carrying out a building pro- 


am adequate to meet the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing city. But by great economy, Superintendent 


‘2 


\yudgeon has been able to prevent deterioration in 
the Madison schools and to preserve a loyal and 
devoted attitude on the part of his teachers. 

A capital city which is also an education center 
is rarely a comfortable berth for a superintendent 
of schools. There are always many persons in such 
cities who know all about education and are ever 
ready with suggestions concerning the manage- 
ment of the schools. It requires exceptional pa- 
tience and insight into human nature to serve as 
superintendent in such a city and not be angry 
much of the time. Superintendent Dudgeon 
should feel that he has had more than usual suc- 
cess in maintaining a calm exterior, at any rate, 
in the midst of a great variety of critical elements. 

In these days when the pace is so swift it would 
be fortunate and advantageous to the community 
if every superintendent, after a long period of ac- 
tive service, could have some years of comparative 
freedom and quiet to do what he most likes to do 
in the schools. Also, it should prove of service to 
all interests concerned when a superintendent, who 
knows the problems of a city through having 
wrestled with them for a number of decades, re- 
mains in the system and gives his counsel and ad- 
vice, when needed, to the new man at the helm. 


SALARIES OF NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 

One of the questions discussed at the Cleveland 
meeting was, “Should normal school teachers re- 
ceive as good salaries as college teachers? Why?” 
We would ask “Why not?” Will any one say that 
it does not require as much ability and devotion 
to prepare teachers to train the minds and attune 
the hearts of children as it does to prepare doctors 
to cure diseases or prepare lawyers to try cases? 
Is there any one who has the courage to maintain 
that it is not as difficult a business to develop a 
child’s mind properly as it is to build a bridge, or 
a steamship, or a power plant, or a railroad? These 
latter stunts are more spectacular than training 
the human mind, but are they more subtle? Do 
they require a keener intelligence ? 


Teachers in normal schools have been discrimi- 
nated against. They work harder, with less reward 
for their services than teachers in other profes- 
sional institutions. They have been content to 
serve and gain their reward partly from the convic- 
tion that they are engaged in a worthy business ; 
while engineers, physicians, lawyers, veterinarians, 
arborarians, and all the rest, seek adequate mate- 
rial rewards for the service they render. Inevi- 
tably, those who control the funds of the state give 
way in the direction of the greatest pressure, and 
so they reward those who teach engineering and 
law and medicine very much more liberally than 
they reward those who teach education. 

There is no justification in this; it simply is a 
situation which has developed because of the subtle 
and elusive character of the work of training 
teachers, as compared with training engineers or 
agriculturists. There are signs, though, that there 
are better days ahead for normal school teachers. 
The moment the world appreciates that there is a 
tremendous difference between a trained: and an 
untrained teacher, which fact the world is likely to 
learn immediately and to its detriment, then the 
work of the normal school teacher will be appraised 
at its true value. Nothing but some social catas- 
trophe will make the layman appreciate that it 
requires as high a degree of insight and skill to 
train a teacher to teach children, as to train an en- 
gineer to build an engine. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 

One often hears a man take pride in the fact 
that he never had any schooling except in the 
school of Hard Knocks. Such a man generally 
discredits schools of books and laboratories. Prub- 
ably every one would grant that a child shouid 
be taught to read, write and cipher, but many 
think that bevond these rudiments schooling is 
not necessary for success in life, and it may be a 
handicap. Mr. Carnegie, whose death has recently 
occurred, has been widely quoted to the effect that 
education, bevond the elements of the comrcon 
branches, is not necessary for success, and if edu- 
eation be carried too far it may be a barrier to suc- 
cess. 

Now that parents are experiencing strain and 
stress to make ends meet, many of them are in- 
clined to encourage their boys, especially, to ter- 
minate their schooling with the completion of the 
eighth grade, and to get into work which wiil en- 
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y. One can hear parents 
say that if a boy has the right kind of stuff in him 
he will make good as well without as with a high 
Farmers, particu- 


able them to earn money. 


school or college education. 
larly, are skeptical about the value of anything put 
a common school education. The writer has just 
come from talking with a well-to-do farmer who 
has refused to contribute funds for the support of 
his seventeen-year-old son who is trying to com- 
plete a high school course with a view to entering 
college. The boy is earning his own way by caring 
for furnaces and waiting on table. His fatner 
says it is foolish for the boy to be studying whea 
he ought to be at home working. The father did 
not have even a good common school educa.ion 
and he has gained riches, so why should his boy 
waste his time in school. 

What are the chances that a boy or girl who 
does not go beyond the grammar grades will atiaia 
a distinguished position in any department of 
American life? Statisticians have been gathering 
some data bearing upon this matter and the fol- 
lowing summary should convince any parent that 
there never has been much chance of a person 
reaching a high position in American life without 
a thorough-going education and there is very much 
less chance of it today than there has been lLereto- 
fore. “Less than one per cent of American mer. 
are college graduates, yet this one per cent of col- 
lege graduates has furnished 55 per cent of our 
presidents; 36 per cent of the members of con- 
gress; 47 per cent of the speakers of the House; 
54 per cent of the vice-presidents; 62 per cent of 
the secretaries of state; 50 per cent of the secre- 
taries of the treasury; 67 per cent of the attorney 
generals ; 69 per cent of the justices of the supreme 
court ; 50 per cent of the men composing tne con- 
stitutional convention. The child with no sehool- 
ing has one chance in 150,000 of performing dis- 
tinguished service; with elementary education ke 
has four times the chance; with high school educa- 
tion, 87 times the chance; with college education, 
800 times the chance.” 

What relation does education have to one’s earn- 
ing power? It is not necessary to convinc? any 
intelligent American that an education should Jo 
more for an individual than to increase his earn- 
ing power. We are all agreed in this country that 
the school should help boys and girls to understand 
the world in which they live, so they may get more 
out of life than they could otherwise do, as well 


as to train them to earn money. But after all, one 
measure of a successful education is one’s earning 
power. The person who cannot earn anything is 
not well educated no matter how much he may 
know or how cultured he is supposed to be. Speak- 
ing generally, those who earn the most money ae 
of greatest service to their fellows. They have 
the best understanding of nature and human life; 
they have the best control of their impulses; ti.ey 
win the confidence and esteem of their fellows be- 
cause they are dependable; in short, they are bet- 
ter adapted to the world in which they live than 
those persons who have a comparatively low earn- 
ing power. There are exceptions to this proposi- 
tion as to every other proposition pertaining to 
human nature, but it will hold for 85 per cent of 
cases chosen at random. 

Now the federal bureau of education has re- 
cently published statistics showing the relation 
between education and earning power. Any inter- 
ested person can secure these statistics and study 
them at his leisure. It will be enough here to say 
that, allowing for exceptions, the more education 
one has, the greater will be his earning power. 
There are a few striking cases in America of per- 
sons who have had but slight education, but who 
have accumulated immense fortunes, and the man 
on the street concludes that much education is a 
handicap in earning money. Many of our current 
educational theories are founded on this kind of 
logic. 





THE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Strolling along New York’s river front, an Irishman 
came across the wooden barricade, which is placed 
around the enclosure where immigrants suspected of 
suffering from contagious disease are isolated. 

“What’s this boarding for?’ he inquired of a by- 
stander. 

“Oh,” was the reply, that’s to keep out fever and 
things like that, you know.” 

“Indeed,” said Pat. “I’ve often heard of the board 
of health, but it’s the first time I’ve seen it.”— 
Hachange. 





A REAL COMPLIMENT 


“The Wisconsin Journal of Education is, of 
a surety, beginning to see daylight in the ac- 
complishment of its mission; that of giving to 
the teacher practical educational insights, and 
that of giving valuable support and help in his 
many problems and especially that of secur- 
ing a living wage.’’—Principal Frood P. 
Smith, Linden High School. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
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Bird Study 


Spring is here and now is the time to know and 
to appreciate the birds. If boys and girls do not 
learn to identify birds and to love to see and to 
hear them while they are still boys and girls, they 
will in all likelihood go through life with this 
great source of enjoyment entirely lacking. 

The purpose of this item is to stimulate more 
teachers, whether in town or country, to go about 
this business of bird study with more of enthusi- 
asm as well as intelligence. The diagram showing 
the external parts of birds should be placed on the 
blackboard for purposes of drill. 

In order to call attention more specifically to 
certain particulars which every teacher should con- 
sider, the following enumerations are presented 
herewith : 

First: May we not agree that every ten-year- 
old boy or girl in Wisconsin should know the fol- 
lowing twenty-five birds, at least, by sight and 
sound ? 

Barn Swallow 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

Bobolink 

Killdeer 

Hermit Thrush 

Cedar Maxwing 

Chimney Swift 

Phoebe 

Chipping Sparrow 

Blue Jay 

Ruby-throated Hum- 
ining Bird 

Screech Owl 

Mourning Dove 


Brown Thrasher 
tose-breasted Grosbeak 
Baltimore Oriole 
Meadow Lark 

Scarlet Janager 
Bluebird 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Robin 

Flicker 

House Wren 

Catbird 

Song Sparrow 

Bob White 

Indigo Bunting 
Brown Creeper 

and perhaps three typical warblers. 

Second: Keep a bird calendar on which are re- 
corded certain facts. This calendar should be 
ruled and given a neat and attractive heading, 
such as, Bird Calendar—Randall School—1920. 
Among the facts to record are the name of the 
bird, where seen, when seen, and name of pupil. 

Third: Have reports on birds each day for a 
few minutes during April and May. This report- 
ing may be done at general exercises or at some 


other time during the day. The teacher should, of 
course, contribute her share. 

Fourth: Make use of bird pictures. If these 
are mounted on cardboard with the names neatly 
pasted on the back, then the pack of twenty-five 
or thirty cards can be used for drill. 





External Parts of a Bird 


Fifth: The contest idea can be introduced in 
teaching pupils to identify the colored bird pic- 
tures. In a remarkably short time most of the 
children will be able to name twenty-five to fifty 
bird pictures at sight. Sheets can be ruled up and 
the pupils will write in the names, correctly 
spelled, as the pictures are exposed to view. 

Sixth: A country teacher, or a town teacher, 
for that matter, will be entirely justified in tak- 
ing the children out of doors a few times during 
April and May on bird hunts. If the teacher can 
get a field glass the pleasure and profit of the trip 
will be very much increased, of course. 

Seventh: ‘The teacher should send to the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 1794 
sroadway, New York City, for their educational 
leaflets and colored bird pictures. Each child in 
the school will become a member of the Audubon 
Society, and will have a suitable button as a badge 
of membership. Children like this sort of thing 
and teachers should strike while the emotional iron 
is hot. 

Eighth: The teacher will certainly stress the 
great benefits we derive from birds. She should 
make it very plain that birds, for the most part, 
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are the friends of men, and that all of us are in 
duty bound to do all in our power to protect and 
care for the birds. When the teacher and the chil- 
dren are considering the usefulness of birds to 
mankind, then should be some study made of the 
fascinating subject of bird migration. If the 
teacher will write to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, she will be able to secure some 
extremely interesting descriptive and illustrated 
bulletins. There is really no end to literature on 
the subject of birds. Now is the lime to use u— 
today! 

Ninth: In the spring, very profitable language 
work will center about birds if the teacher is wise 
and skillful. Do not omit to teach the beautiful 
poems which have birds for their themes. And, 
further, sing the songs of the birds and concerning 
the birds. There is a goodly amount of very in- 
teresting bird literature which should be brought 
to the surface and used in the spring. 

Tenth: The teacher should have some good 
outline for the study of a bird. Such an outline 
will usually comprise the following points, at any 
rate: colors, markings of head, back, breast, wings 
and tail; shape of body, bill, wing, tail; move- 
ments; flight; where it lives; nest; where found, 
how built, material used ; food and manner of get- 
ting it; young and their care; song, including the 
call notes. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE RECITATION 


Number One: The greatest danger of the reci- 
tation is that it shall degenerate into a mere test- 
ing exercise and nothing more. And, moreover, 
the test will be largely a test of memory if the 
teacher does not look out. 

Number Two: 


There are certain purposes of 
every good recitation which no efficient teacher is 


very likely to forget. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) To give instruction, training, and drill in 
oral English. 

(b) To develop power of initiative. 

(c) To stimulate pupils to think and to train 
them in accurate thinking. 

(d) To cultivate the power of imagination. 

(e) To prepare pupils for further study. 

(f) To give training in the use of books. 

Number Three: A well trained teacher knows 
that the recitation needs socializing if it is to be 
the means of training in effective citizenship. This 
means that the teacher plans to secure co-operative 
activity, but it distinctly does not mean that she 
turns the recitation over to the children. Every 
good, socialized recitation is always a carefully 
directed recitation with purpose and preparation 
back of it. 

Nunber Four: Experience teaches a thought- 
ful teacher that it pays to have study questions 
made out in advance for the use of pupils in pre- 
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paring their lessons. Often the teacher and chil 
dren will work out such study questions together 
during the so-called recitation period. 

Number Five: One very legitimate activity of 
every successful recitation is the assignment. ‘This 
is often much more than the mere giving of direc 
tions or the parcelling out of subject matter. To 
assign means to teach, if teaching is necessary. 
And teaching will be necessary, of course, if new 
matter is taken up and the children are to be 
properly inducted into the new field of knowledge. 
Inducted is the right word and it implies a devel- 
opment exercise during which the teacher and the 
children carry on a purposeful conversation which 
utilizes the experience of the children in the in- 
terpretation of the new topics. 

Number Six: In reading, especially, but in 
other subjects also, the teacher will find ample op- 
portunity for appreciation exercises. Knowledge 
is not enough. There must be developed right atti- 
tudes, proper tastes, suitable interests, ete. It is 
entirely right that a teacher should be held to show 
what she has done by her instruction and training 
to develop likes and dislikes in boys and girls. If 
there is not a growth in power to understand, to 
appreciate, and to love the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, then there is something decidedly wrong 
with the teaching. 

Number Seven: Unquestionably good teaching 
results in the acquisition of accurate knowledge, 
the inculeation and fixing of right attitudes, tastes 
and interests, and also the building up of various. 
skills. We speak of specific, definite skills now, 
using the word in the plural number. We cannot 
efficiently aim at skill in general. Skill is always 
particular, if it is genuine skill, and not merely a 
make-believe. 

Number Eight: Give heed to bodily posture. 
The way some teachers permit children to sit and 
stand in the class is a severe criticism of their 
standards. They either are lacking in ideas of 
what is right, or else they are too weak to see that 
the children show proper courtesy in their atti- 
tudes. Of course this is largely a matter of habit. 
Pupils can be trained to habitually correct ways 
of carrying their bodies, or they can be allowed to 
develop bad habits. But of course it is certainly 
wrong for teachers to scold or nag pupils in their 
efforts to secure results. 

Number Nine: Cultivate the vocabulary of ju- 
dicious praise. Be able to commend in such a way 
that the child is encouraged to do better next time. 
Remember that real effort is most worthy of praise. 
One boy may do more poorly than his neighbor and 
still be entitled to a word of praise from his 
teacher. If a child really tries, he should be com- 
mended. 

Number Ten: In the upper grades, many 
teachers would do much better work if they would 
carefully go over the subject-matter in advance of 

















its presentation, jotting down the various topics 
with their subdivisions. An upper grade teacher 
cannot do skillful teaching unless she knows how 
to break up subject-matter into its logical divi- 
sions. Every good teacher will not let a day go 
by without doing some definite, accurate outlining. 


RAILROAD MAP OF WISCONSIN 


If vou are a country teacher or an upper grade 
teacher in the town school, no doubt there is a 
state railroad map somewhere around the room. 
Have you used it lately, or is it gathering dust in 
some remote corner where no one really ever sees 
it or has a chance to study it? 
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Ten largest cities in Wisconsin, numbered in order 
Census of 1910 


The following suggestions and questions are 
given in the interests of a better and more intelli- 
gent use of this very helpful map. The map of 
Wisconsin which accompanies this item is pre- 
sented largely in order that the reader may visu- 
alize more vividly and accurately. 
A. Ten things which can be taught by using the 
Railroad Map: \ 
1. Location of the ten largest cities of the state. 
2. Location of the base line and the principal 
meridian for Wisconsin. See Journal for 
March. 

3. Location of the state charitable, penal, and 
reformatory institutions. 

4. Location of the state normal schools. 

5. Loeation of the thirty county training schools. 

6. Routes of the principal railroads. 

7. The determination of various distances be- 
tween cities, etc. See the scale under the 

title of the map. 
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8. The various facts which are taught in land 
surveys and measures. See the March Jour- 
nal, 

9. The geographical references which are made 
in connection with a study of the state his- 
tory. 

10. This map is a good one to use in any work 

upon the geography of Wisconsin, whether 

physical, political, industrial, mathematical, 
or commercial. 


B. Ten questions to answer by referring to 
the Railroad Map: 
1. Name the counties which border on Illinois; 
on Lake Michigan; on Lake Superior. 
2. Name the ten largest cities of the state in 
their order of size. 


3. Name the counties in your congressional dis- 
trict. 

4. Name the counties which touch your county. 

5. How far is it from Milwaukee to Chicago? 


From Madison to Milwaukee? From Mil- 
waukee to Minneapolis ? 

6. On what road or roads would you travel in 
going from Janesville to Stevens Point? 
Consult the time table and tell when you 
could leave Janesville and when you would 
arrive in Stevens Point. 

%. Locate your town north of the base line and 
east or west of the principal meridian. See 
the March Journal. 

8. How long would it take you to go from Mil- 
waukee to Superior if you traveled 30 miles 
an hour? 

Name the counties in your state circuit court 
district. In your state senatorial district. 
10. How many miles is it in a bee-line from the 

source of the Wisconsin river to its mouth? 
These topics and questions are presented merely 
as suggestions, and the thoughtful, ingenious 
teacher will strive to make out many more exer- 
cises in order to train her pupils upon facts which 
every intelligent citizen of Wisconsin needs to 
know. The railroad map of Wisconsin can be 
profitably used in geography, civics, history and 
arithmetic. Try it out, fellow-teachers. You will 
have an interesting experience. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


The man who receives 266 or more electoral 
votes will be elected President of the United States. 
266 is a majority of 531. 531 equals 435 plus 96. 
Wisconsin has 13 of the electoral votes. By mid- 
night, Tuesday, November 2, we shall know who 
is to be our next President. A man may become 
President of the United States who does not re- 
ceive a majority of the popular vote. Why can 
that be done? 
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AN EXPERIMENT FOR GENERAL EXERCISES 


On pages 170-176, in the 16th edition of the 
Common School Manual, will be found some very 
particular and useful directions pertaining to cer- 
tain simple physical and chemical experiments 
which can be performed bv the teacher for general 
exercises or at other times. These experiments are 
of the utmost practical value. Many a boy and 
girl will be stimulated to learn more, curiosity will 
be aroused, and perhaps this will be the means of 
encouraging more children to go on to take a 
high school course. In our day, a knowledge of 
chemistry and physies is of direct practical value 
in our industrial and commercial lines and in other 
lines of efficient citizenship. 

It is not always wise or necessary to put each 
experiment through the formal steps as indicated 
below. However, the language training in a study 
of this kind is a factor which should not be ig- 
nored or neglected if the teacher really desires to 
train the children as much as possible. 























1. Aim—To show that air takes up room. 

2. Material Used—A dish of water, a tumbler, 
a piece of candle about two inches long stuck on a 
thin cross section piece of a large cork. Stick the 
candle on with some melted tallow. (Note: Per- 
haps some of the children will not know about 
tallow candles. If so, there is a chance for inter- 
esting instruction.) 

3. What Was Done—The candle was lighted 
and set floating on the water. Then the tumbler 
was placed down over the candle and pressed down 
so that the candle was below the surface of the 
water outside of the tumbler. 

4. What Happened—The candle burned for 
awhile and then it went out. The water slightly 
rose inside of the tumbler. 

5. Conclusion—Air takes up space and there- 
fore it is matter. The candle burned until it had 
exhausted the supply of oxygen in the space inside 
of the tumbler. 

It may be that this conclusion is not deduced 
with scientific exactness, but it served the purpose 
of this experiment. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


They are Taken From a Suggestive Little Booklet 
Entitled, “The Presidency of the United 
State of America,” by Lynn B. Stiles. 

1. Which president was the father-in-law of 
Jefferson Davis? 

2. Which president wrote his own epitaph? 

3. Which president was the grandson of a pres- 
ident ? 

4, Which president was the son of a president ? 

5. Which president never married? 
6. Which president never lived in the city of 
Washington. 
7. Who 
elected ? 

8. Which presidents died in office? 

9. Which president introduced rotation in of- 
fice ? 

10. Which president at the close of his term 
made a tour around the world? 

11. Which ex-president is still living ? 

12. Who said, “Only those are fit to live who 
do not fear to die?” 


13. Who said, “It is a condition which con- 
fronts us—not a theory ?” 


was the youngest president ever 


SOBRIQUETS OF PRESIDENTS 


George Washington—“The Father of his Coun-. 
try.” 

John Adams—“The Colossus of Independence.” 

Thomas Jefferson—“The Sage of Monticello.” 

John Quincy Adams—“The Old Man Eloquent.” 

Andrew Jackson—“Old Hickory.” 

Martin Van Buren—“The Little Magician.” 

William Henry Harrison—“Old Tip.” 

Zachary Taylor—“Old Rough and Ready.” 

James K. Polk—“Young Hickory.” 

James Buchanan—“The Old Public Function- 
ary.” 

Abraham Lincoln—“The Rail Splitter.” 

U. S. Grant—“Unconditional Surrender.” 

Theodore Roosevelt—“Teddy.” 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The annual report of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company (General offices, 117 Wall Street, 
New York City), contains a vast amount of valu- 
able information about the sugar industry in the 
United States, with maps and illustrations show- 
ing the sugar production in all countries of the 
world. Undoubtedly teachers would find much of 
this material of value in the schoolroom. The 
booklets are convenient in size and attractively il- 
lustrated. 


The practice of individual thrift is a patriotic duty 
and a necessity—Woodrow Wilson. 











CONCLUSIONS AS TO SILENT READING 


In her new teachers’ manual of silent and oral 
reading, Miss Emma Miller Bolenius has some 
very important and exceedingly helpful statements 
to make in regard to silent reading. She states 
that the following conclusions are now accepted by 
experts: 

1. A good rate of silent reading tends toward 
general efficiency in school work. 

2. The fastest silent readers usually make the 
best readers. Therefore, if you develop speed, you 
improve the quality of the child’s reading. 

3. Drill in oral reading checks speed in silent 
reading. 

4. A child’s ability in silent reading differs 
according to the thing read: easy fiction or nar- 
rative, a history text, a geography text, and arith- 
metic problems present different difficulties in 
silent reading. The child should attain skill in 
reading not only easy narrative, but also difficult 
text-book prose. 

5. Assignments should take into consideration 
the fact that text-book silent reading is more 
difficult than ordinary selections in a reader. The 
teacher should train the children how to study a 
paragraph in a text-book. 

The following diagram is given to show the rela- 
tion which should subsist between oral and silent 
reading in the grades above the second. 
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A FEW MENTAL NUTS—CAN YOU CRACK 
THEM? 


1. A miller, after deducting his toll of 10 per 
cent, gave the customer one bushel. How much 
was taken to the mill? 

2. Two men find in a cellar an eight-gallon 
cask full of wine, also an empty five-gallon and an 
empty three-gallon cask. They wish to measure 


out two lots of four gallons each. How can it be 


accontplished ? 

3. A bottle and a cork cost $1.10; the bottle 
cost $1.00 more than the cork. What did each 
cost ? 

4. A frog is at the bottom of a thirty-foot well, 
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and every time he jumps up three feet he falls 
back two. How many jumps will it require for 
the frog to get out? 

5. A farmer died, leaving his four children two 
pieces of land as below. They are to divide each 
tract into four similar pieces. Can you do it? 


6. What four weights will weigh any amount 
in pounds or half pounds from 14 pound to 20 
pounds ? 

%. A lady found $2.00 and then had five times 
as much as she would have had had she lost $2.00 
instead. How much had she? 

8. It costs $2,560 to fence a square field at 
$8.00 a rod. How many acres in the field? 

9. At 12 o’clock the hour and minute hands are 
together. When will it occur again? 

10. There is a certain number, which if multi- 
plied by 3 of itself, the result is 96. What is the 
number ? 


SPECIAL DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 





APRIL. 


Hans Christian Andersen—April 2, 1805. 

John Burroughs—April 3, 1837. 

Easter Sunday—Date varies. 

Washington Irving—April 3, 1783. 

William Wordsworth—April 7, 1770. 

Surrender of General Lee—April 9, 1865. 

First Shot at Fort Sumter—April 12, 1861. 

Thomas Jefferson—April 13, 1743. 

Lincoln’s Agsassination—April 14, 1863. 

Wilbur Wright (Aeroplane)—April 16, 1867. 

Battle of Lexington—April 19, 1775. 

William Shakespeare—April 23, 1564. 

Alice Cary—April 26, 1820. 

Samuel ¥. B. Morse (Telegraph)—April 27, 
1791. 

U. 8. Grant—April 27, 1822. 


Sewing Record Cards 


Every teacher of home economics should supply her 
pupils with our sewing record cards designed by Miss 
Emma Conley of the University Extension Division. 
This card is a practical help to the pupil in enabling 
her to make an economic comparison between her own 
made garment and that of the manufactured product 
on the market. 

100 for 65¢ postpaid. 

THE PARKER COMPANY, 
Publishing Department. 


No. 12 8S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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GAMES WITH THE DICTIONARY 


Every teacher who has pupils above the fourth 
grade should secure a copy of the little book pub- 
lished by the G. & C. Merriam Company and en- 
titled, “Games with the Dictionary.” 

In order to show teachers how interesting and 
helpful such games are, the following samples are 
printed below: 

(1) Relay Race: 

Several words are placed on the blackboard by 
the teacher as follows: 
soluble frontispiece contraction 
influenza expedite informally 

The first six pupils in each row constitute a 
team. Each pupil has his dictionary, closed, be- 
fore him on the desk, and the first boy in each row 
is given a blank sheet of paper. When the teacher 
gives the signal to start, the first pupil selects the 
word that is nearest the beginning of the alphabet, 
consults his dictionary, and records on the paper 
the syllabified spelling, correct pronunciation, and 
part of speech. He then passes the paper to the 
pupil behind him, who selects the word next in 
alphabetical order, and records the similar facts as 
for the first word. The same plan is followed un- 
til all pupils in the row have finished, or until the 
teacher gives the signal to stop work. 

The papers are then corrected, one point for 
each error being subtracted from a total possible 
average of 25, and the row with the highest score 
wins the contest. It may be made still more diffi- 
cult by requiring each competitor to write a defini- 
tion of the word, and illustrate its correct use in a 
sentence. 


(2) 

The teacher places upon the blackboard a list 
of names of persons such as the following: Bon- 
heur, Raphael, Nightingale, ete. 

The pupil must record the first name of the 
person, state his nationality, and the reason why 
he is historically important. The finished paper 
will have the following appearance: 


Biographical Game: 


Reason for 
Prominence 
Animal painter 

Painter 


Nation- 
ality 
France 
Italy 


Given 
Names 
Rosa 


Surname 


Bonheur 
Raphael 


CHARACTER 


Portia 

Faust 

Roland 
Galahad 
Desdemona 
Robin Hood 
Mrs Malaprop 
Sancho Panza 
Aladdin 


Rich heiress 
Paladin of Charlemagne 


Innocent victim of jealousy 
Generous outlaw and archer 


Shrewd squire of Don Quixote 
Youth who has magic lamp 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Scholar who sells his soul to the Devil 


Knight who finds the Holy Grail 


Woman who misuses words grotesquely 


Famous nurse 
Composer 


Nightingale Florence 

Gounod Charles F. 

Saint 
Gaudens 


England 
France 


United 
States 
England 
United 
States 
Italy 


Augustus 
Sculptor 
Eliot Woman author 
Hawthorne 


George 
Nathaniel 
Novelist 
Patriot and 
General 


Garibaldi Giuseppe 

United 
States 

Scotland 


Samuel 
jee 
Robert 


Morse 
Inventor 


Burns Poet 


(3) Pronunciation Game: 

A list of words frequently mispronounced is 
placed upon the blackboard. The following is a 
suggested list : 
formidable 
natural 
camera 
compromise 
patriot 
schedule 


concentrate 
impious 
isolate 
peremptory 
sacrilegious 
vehement 


extirpate 
hospitable 
illustrate 
Illinois 
telegrapher 
sergeant 


The pupils are first to arrange the words in al- 
phabetical order, and then to indicate the correct 
pronunciation as printed in the dictionary. If two 
pronunciations are given as permissible, both must 
be recorded. Only important words are suggested, 
each to be rated as five points. To encourage care- 
ful penmanship, however, a bonus of ten points 
or less is given for neatness. 


Character Game: 


(4) 


The teacher should dictate, or place on the 
blackboard, a list of the characters drawn from 


literature and legend. 
ive: 


The following is suggest- 


Galahad 
Faust Desdemona 
Roland tobin Hood 


The pupils will consult their dictionaries, start- 
ing -at a given signal, to secure the desired infor- 
mation. It is well to have it classified in some such 
tabulated form as the following: 


Portia Mrs. Malaprop 
Sancho Panza 


Aladdin 


AUTHOR 


Shakespeare 
toethe 

Medieval romance 
Arthurian legend 
Shakespeare 
Legendary 
Sheridan 
Cervantes 
Arabian Nights 


NAME OF BOOK 


Merchant of Venice 
Faust 
Othello 


Rivals 
Don Quixote 
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DEMOCRATIZING DRAMATICS 

An extensive program inaugurated by Principal 
Merle C. Prunty of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, high 
school, to democratize all school activities, includes 
a co-operative method of staging plays. 

Forty-three students took part in a recent pro- 
duction, “An American Citizen,” and over eighty 
in “The Christmas Carol,” which was dramatized 
by the classes in freshman English. No strain was 
placed on any particular instructor, for each act 
was under the direction of a different coach. The 
young players were encouraged to work out their 
own interpretation rather than to imitate an in- 
structor, and the varying interpretations were har- 
monized in a week of final rehearsals, during 
which each cast saw the other casts present their 
respective acts. 

This new plan aims to democratize dramatics. 
It removes the barriers which formerly shut out 
from réles in school plays all except the handful 
of individuals endowed with outstanding histrionic 
ability. It involves try-outs in which almost every 
student takes part, and often brings to light tal- 
ents which have lain dormant, their existence un- 
known even to the possessor. Ward H. Green, 
head of the English department in Tulsa high 
school, worked out the method as it has been suc- 
cessfully employed at Tulsa. 

MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF GEOG- 

RAPHY AND HISTORY 


W. O. BLancuarp, Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin. 
A new publication of interest to teachers of ge- 
ography and history is the “Geographic News Bul- 


letin.” It is a six-sheet weekly, dealing with cur- 
rent geographical material. The nature of the 
subject matter may be seen from titles of some of 
the articles as given below: 

Foochow—An Inland Port. 

Togoland—Germany’s Prize Colony. 

The World’s Most Beautiful Capital. 

Carlsbad—Where Mineral and Political Springs 
are ever Boiling. 

Smyrna—An Ancient and Changeful City. 

There are also non-technical articles on inter- 
esting subjects in science and history, as: The 
Story of the Stars, and How Glass is Made. 

The material is attractively presented, well il- 
lustrated and authoritative. The publication is 
issued by the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will be sent gratis to teachers 
and libraries. Principals may apply for copies for 
teachers in their schools. 

A series of booklets on our national parks, by 
the National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior, should be in every geography 
teacher’s library. The series, eleven in number, 
includes among others, the Yellowstone, Glacier 
National Park, Sequoia Park, and the Yosemite. 
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Their chief value lies in the excellent illustrations 
of the various interesting features. They would 
be invaluable for the bulletin board, both from 
standpoint of beauty and information. The price 
of the set, loosely enclosed in cloth cover, is 35 
cents; cloth bound in one volume, 55 cents. 

Much current geographical material of general 
interest is made available for teachers through a 
sheet published by the National City Bank of 
New York. It appears weekly under the title of 
the Foreign Trade Record, and is free to teachers. 
Though dealing largely with our foreign trade, it 
is not a mere compilation of dry statistics; each 
issue tells a story of the latest change in our 
trade relations with some foreign country, to- 
gether with an analysis of the situation and inter- 
esting comments regarding it. Its usefulness in 
providing up-to-the-minute information for the 
live teacher is comparable to the more pretentious 
publication issued by this same institution—The 
Americas—which is published monthly. 


MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Some of the music rendered by pupils at school 
programs has been splendid indeed, showing that 
the children were developing a love for singing 
because they sing each day at their school. Why 
not stop between classes for a song now and then 
if the general exercise period was used for some 
other purpose? A song at the close of the day is 
a pleasant way to dismiss. Have you noticed the 
list of songs to be taught to each grade given on 
page 315 of the Manual? The breathing exercises 
on page 317 are splendid. Do not be afraid to at- 
tempt singing even though you feel you do not 
sing well yourself. Pick out your best singers and 
give them the responsibility of leading. They will 
enjoy it. A number of schools are fortunate 
enough to have Victrolas which were purchased 
with social money. They are a splendid aid in 
the teaching of folk dances, penmanship classes 
and physical exercises. A splendid list of records 
is given on page 323 of the common school manual. 
—Sauk County Bulletin. 


SPELLING GAMES 


A new system of spelling involving the play 
element—a system that puts the old-fashioned 
spelling bee way in the shade—has been introduced 
into the Milwaukee public schools by Miss Mar- 
garet Canty, assistant superintendent. 

Here is one game. Read it and weep, you grown 
up boys and girls who tried to learn to spell by the 
old time system : 

The class plays it is going to take a train for 
Chicago. The teacher is conductor. Every child 
that spells Chicago correctly the first time gets 
on the “lightning express.” 

If a child fails it goes back to its seat, learns to 
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spell the word and waits for a later train. If it 
then spells the word correctly it gets on a local 
passenger.” If it misses it gets a chance to get on 
the “slow freight.” 

Here is another called the “hospital” game: 

This takes on the nature of a battle. Oppos- 
ing columns are chosen and each column is given 
alternate chances to spell a word. 

If a child misses, it is “wounded” and taken to 
a “hospital,” where it learns to spell the word 
which is written on the blackboard. 

After the battle is over, the teacher turns her 
attention to the wounded in the hospital, who are 
discharged when they spell the word correctly. 

The phonetic system of teaching spelling has 
been introduced in the Milwaukee schools in pref- 
erence to the old-fashioned memory training. 
About 75 per cent of the words of the vocabulary 
are taught in this manner.—Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin. 


FLAG GAME 


Use the New International Dictionary and find 
answers to the following questions: 

. Name four flags of red, white and blue. 

. Which flag has a white cross in a field of red? 

. Which flag has an animal upon a red field? 

. Name three flags each of which has only one 

star. 

. Describe the President’s flag. 

. What is the meaning of the yellow flag? 

. What nations use a plain red flag? 

. What nation uses an anchor on the flag? 

. What flag has now 14 stars? 

. When did our flag have thirteen stars? 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE RURAL 
4 SCHOOL 


Ten Miscellaneous Suggestions 


1. Estimates and approximations are of the 
greatest value in teaching pupils to sense real con- 
ditions and not to get foolish answers. For ex- 
ample, about how many quarts does the water tank 
hold? Estimate the number of rods from here to 
the old oak tree. What does the Secondary Dic- 
tionary weigh, approximately ? 

2. Relate the work in arithmetic to the home 
and the farm as much as possible. Secure data 
pertaining to milk, live stock, the garden, cooking, 
clothing, etc., ete. Use this data for making prob- 
lems. 

3. Make much of exact statements. Careful 
learning of definitions after these have been de- 
veloped is always necessary. Require correct state- 
ments after various steps in any thought process 
or solution. Much arithmetic work has a very im- 
portant language phase. 

4. Many teachers do not realize the great value 
of a study-recitalion in arithmetic as well as other 
subjects. Of course a study-recitation is a teach- 
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ing exercise and the purpose is to develop a new 
subject and to prepare pupils for successful study 
at their seats. A genuine study-recitation nearly 
always involves the element of a preparatory as- 
signment in which pupils are skillfuly led to re- 
late the known to the unknown. 


5. A good arithmetic primer for the second 
and third grades is quite desirable. It is now pos- 
sible to secure several of these primers published 
by different companies. A country teacher, espe- 
cially, will find such primers of great help be- 
cause they will relieve her of the necessity of plac- 
ing so much work on the blackboard. 


6. Arithmetic has its informational phase as 
well as that of Computation, or the solution of 
problems. For example, in the various applica- 
tions of percentage a knowledge of the facts of 
actual business practices is of more value than the 
ability to solve problems. The banker does not 
compute interest, for example; he uses an interest 
table. Does Johnny know that? Does the 
teacher ? 

_%. Spend entire periods in determining how to 
solve problems without actually computing the re- 
sults. Many periods devoted to arithmetic may 
very well be exercises in silent reading. John and 
Mary often do poor arithmetic work because of 
their inability to husk thought from the printed 
page. 

8. One useful means of breaking up the very 
bad habit of juggling figures to secure an answer 
is to use problems without figures. Several of the 
better books now contain such problems and they 
should be used as much as possible. 


9. All successful drills have a distinct aim and 
are conducted in a quick and snappy manner. 
Teachers sometimes mechanically drill on what 
pupils already know and sometimes they forget to 
drill most those pupils who need it most. Good 
drill is attentive repetition and the result is skill. 
Skill involves accuracy, rapidity, and facility or 
ease of execution. Some teachers make a fetish of 
speed. Pupils should never respond.so fast that 
they do not respond distinctly. A drill exercise 
should not disturb the entire school. 


10. Teaching must precede drilling and test- 


ing. It pays to take time enough to develop all 
new subjects carefully. Remember that a true 
assignment is very often a teaching exercise. 
Pupils should not be required to memorize until 
they understand. Doctor Betts speaks of three 
levels of learning—the sensory level, the memory 
level, and the understanding level. In arithmetic 
work, especially, it is of the utmost importance 
that pupils be taught and trained to think. Mem- 
orization through thinking is the only rational pro- 
cedure. The general notions of arithmetic and the 
various processes should find a place in the memory 
through a rationalizing procedure. F. J. L. 
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WISCONSIN AT CLEVELAND 


When the special train carrying the Wisconsin 
and other state delegations to the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence pulled 
out from Chicago at ten o’clock on the morning of 
Sunday, February 22nd, 1920, four of the Pull- 
mans were filled with Badger educators and the 
usual trailers in the shape of book men and editors. 
There were exactly one hundred and four from 
Wisconsin, which, in addition to others who were 
compelled to go in advance, made a total delega- 
tion of 115 from this state, the largest in the his- 
tory of the meeting of the Department. 


The trip to Cleveland was an enjoyable one in 
every respect, and afforded a large opportunity for 
Wisconsin people to get acquainted with one an- 
other and with the members of the lowa and Illi- 
nois delegations, also on the same train. 

Observance of the Sabbath Day enroute was 
inaugurated by Deacons McCormick and Zimmers, 
who passed the plate and took up quite a collec- 
tion. Preacher O’Shea gathered the flock in one 
car and delivered the sermon, which turned out to 
be especially prepared for the only apparent sin- 
ner aboard—the editor of this sheet. Grateful 
acknowledgment is made by the Journal of the 
timely and benign words of the learned minister, 
but more especially of the gift collected by the 
deacons, to which the editor had already contrib- 
uted his mite. For the benefit of those who par- 
ticipated in this “service,” we will advise that part 
of the collection has been converted into Journal 
subscriptions going to the members of those few 
school boards in the state whose superintendents 
failed to provide them with suitable reading mat- 
ter. The balance will be devoted to charitable 
work among the halting and hesitating who do 
not appreciate the necessity of paying living wages 
to teachers. 

The meeting at Cleveland was a big success, 
though the Department has grown to such pro- 
portions and has so many divisions and auxiliaries 
it is difficult to pass judgment on the program as 
a whole. It was the largest Department of Super- 
intendence meeting in the history of the National 
Education Association, the attendance passing the 
7,000 mark. The sectional meetings were, espe- 
cially inspiring and helpful. Contact with the 
great men and women in the field of education 
from all sections of the country played a great 
part in the enjoyment and benefit derived from the 
sessions. 

The get-together Wisconsin banquet at the Hotel 
Winton on Tuesday evening was a real affair. Here 
were gathered those who had come from the state 
to the meeting and those from other states, who 
in former years had lived and worked in the edu- 
cational field of Wisconsin. President John F. 
Sims of the Stevens Point Normal acted as toast- 
master, and played his part well. With a bunch of 
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impromptu singers, headed by Royce and Rounds, 
and substantially reinforced by Longenecker, 
Waite, Maxson, McCormick, and many others -too 
numerous to mention, every speaker was given an 
appropriate welcome song as well as a musical ben- 
ediction in harmony with the remarks made. From 
start to finish there was pep in every movement. 
In the thirty years the writer has been connected 
with the educational work of the Badger state, 
he has never witnessed such a splendid spirit or 
participated in such a peppy program. This one 
event will long be remembered by those who made 
the trip to Cleveland. 

One incident that cast a gloom over the Wiscon- 
sin delegation was the serious illness which over- 
took Supt. C. E. Hulten of Washburn. It was 
necessary to remove him to a hospital, where he 
was compelled to remain for more than a month 
before he could make the home journey safely. 

Commissioner Kendall of New Jersey, is the 
newly elected president of the Department. 

Unanimous vote at the business session was for 
Washington, D. C., for the 1921 meeting. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made for this city 


to take care of the Department just preceding the . 


inaugural ceremonies next year. 


GROUPS OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS AF- 
FILIATE WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


A union of professors of the University of Wis- 
consin has been formed, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. About 12 professors 
were present at the first meeting, held March 18, 
some of them instructors both in the University 
and in the University high. school. The purpose 
of the union was explained by Professor F. A. 
Ernst, as follows: 

“It is not for the purpose of obtaining better 
pay or working conditions for ourselves. The Uni- 
versity takes care of that. 

“The organization is of men who are interested 
in the labor movement as expressed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The professors who have 
joined the local wish to take a part in that move- 
ment.” 

A local of the American Federation of Teachers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
has been organized in Oshkosh with 130 classroom 
teachers enrolled. The local has applied for a 
charter and has selected temporary officers. 

It is reported that in Janesville, also, a small 
group of teachers have united with the labor forces. 


The Institute for Public Service, 561 Chambers 
street, New York City, has issued a report bearing 
on Bolshevism’s promises as compared with Bol- 


shevism’s attainments. Copies of the report can 
be secured from the Institute for use in history 
classes and for civics and current events work, 
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A TEACHER’S CONTRACT THAT SEEMS TO 
NEED REVISION 


There has recently been brought to our attention 
a peculiar contract used by the city of Eau Claire 
in establishing legal relations with the teachers 
who come to that city to teach school. The con- 
tract is so one-sided in favor of the city that we 
comment upon it in these columns. 

The opening clause reads: 

It is Hereby Agreed between the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, party 
of the first part, and arom 
legally qualified teacher, party of the second part, 
that the said party of the second part shall teach in 
the Public Schools of said city for .......... 
full school months in such school buildings and in 
such grades and at such times between August 1, 
191..., and August 1, 19..., as the board shall 
direct, for the sum of 
payable in equal installments at 
the end of each school month, providing that the 
last month’s pay will be withheld until all reports 
required are delivered. 

It will be noted from the above that the con- 
tract does not cover a so-called school year of nine 
or ten months, from September 1st to July Ist, 
but a full calendar year from August Ist to August 
1st, meaning thereby that the school board can 
declare a vacation at any time, for instance, in the 
case of an epidemic, and extend its school sessions 
into the summer. While we have never heard of 
an instance where this was taken advantage of, 
yet according to the wording of the contract it is 
possible to hold a teacher ready for duty through 
the entire calendar year. 

The second paragraph of the contract reads as 
follows: 

It is Further Agreed, that the party of the Sec- 
ond part enters into this contract with the full pur- 
pose and intent of completing his or her full term 
of service, dnd in such rooms as may be assigned, 
and including such other services as may be re- 
quired in maintaining systematic play activities on 
the school grounds during the time a teacher is re- 
quired to be at the, building, also disciplinary duty 
on the school grounds and in halls and corridors, 
according to the rules and regulations then in 
force. i 
On first reading it sounds plausible. Supposing, 
however, a teacher who has prepared at a normal 
school for primary work, should be engaged by the 
school board for those grades; according to the 
terms of this ‘paragraph, he or she could later be 
required to take an intermediate, or even a gram- 
mar grade, which, of course, spells failure. In 
this case, however, the courts would not uphold 
the contention of the board, as that matter has al- 
ready been passed upon by our Supreme Court in 
the case of a teacher so treated in a Dane county 
school. 

The third pari ae says! 

It is Further Agreed, by the party of the second 
part that this fee is made subject to all the 
Rules and Regulations of said Board of Education 
now in force or such as may hereafter be adopted, 
including the following of the daily program and 
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the course of study without deviation, except as 
authorized by proper authority and the directions 
of the Superintendent of Schools and the Principal 
of the building in which the party of the second 
part is rendering his or her services. 

The teacher here obligates himself to abide by 
all the rules and regulations at present in force 
and those which may hereafter be adopted by the 
board of education. Should the board decide to 
require extra and more strenuous duties of teachers 
after the school year had opened, the teacher would 
be compelled to live up to such rules and regula- 
tions, no matter how drastic or inconsiderate of 
the teacher’s interests they might be. 


The fourth part reads: 

It is Further Agreed, by the party of the second 
part that any violations of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Board of Education, or directions given 
by the Superintendent of Schools, or the Principal 
of the building in which the party of the second 
part is rendering his or her services, shall consti- 
tute sufficient cause for the immediate termination 
of this contract by the Board of Education, and that 
the Board of Education shall not be held liable for 
any wages beyond the date on which the contract 
is terminated. 

Here is an injustice to the teacher which per- 
haps the framers of this contract did not consider 
with sufficient care. If, for any cause, the prin- 
cipal of a ward building wanted to get rid of a 
teacher, all it would be necessary to do would be to 
pile further duties upon the teacher and burden 
the position with all the extras possible. One re- 
fusal to comply with such rules immediately termi-_ 
nates the contract and the teacher is out. 


The last clause reads: 

It is Further Agreed, that in the event of the de- 
struction, by fire or other cause beyond the control 
of the parties hereto, of the school building in 
which the teacher shall be employed, or in the 
event of the permanent inability of the teacher to 
perform the services herein specified, this contract 
shall be deemed terminated on that day, and the 
teacher shal] be paid and receive, in full settlement 
of all claims hereunder, the proportionate part of 
the contract salary then earned, provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to re- 
quire payment to be made for temporary loss of 
time by the teacher, except holidays provided by 
statute, or by the rules or orders of the Board of 
Education. 

Here is a proposition which looks rather un- 
reasonable for the teacher, who is made to suffer 
individually a loss which should be thrown upon 
the city at large. If the schoolhouse burns down, 
it certainly is not the fault of the teacher, and she 
should not be discharged because a misfortune has 
come to the city. We never heard of such a pro- 
vision in a school contract. 

The above contract presents a striking example 
of those grievances against which the classroom 
teacher is so justly complaining today. It is not 
alone wages, but the dominance of those in author- 
itv taking advantage of the servitude class. In the 
framing of this contract, may we inquire if the 
classroom teacher was consulted? MHardly. In 
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most contracts entered into, both parties are given 
consideration. It is to be admitted that heretofore 
teachers have not been consulted, but the contract 
has been put up to them with the admonition, 
“sion or get out.” We are not referring to Kau 
Claire here, but to a too general attitude assumed 
by school authorities in the past. 

Such conditions can no longer prevail. The 
working of economic laws has stricken the 
shackles of humility from teacherdom. From now 
on the rights of teachers must be considered, and 
it is our prophecy that a generous public will back 
the school boards of this country in the carrying 
out of such a policy. 

That teacher, who in the future signs a contract 
of the nature of the Eau Claire document, exhibits 
a prima facie evidence of weakness, which alone 
should prompt the school authorities to refuse him 
or her a position. 


PORT WASHINGTON REPLIES 


Port Washington, like other communities which 
have been brought into the limelight because o1 
low salaries paid to teachers, did not relish the 
publicity given to its salary scale in the Journal 
for January. 

We have been asked to take recognition of the 
fact that a $40-a-year bonus was granted last 
August which “covers the increase in board and 
room.” This means we should correct our former 
report as follows, referring to District No. 4: 

One teacher at $64, instead of $60; two at $69, 
instead of $65; one at $74, instead of $70; one at 
$79, instead of $75, and one at $90, instead of 
$86. : 

Our correspondent writes that “with this addi- 
tional information, we trust to make a more cred- 
itable showing in the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion and be in line with the rank and file of the 
state.” We cannot assure the people of this little 
city that they are in line with the rank and file 
of the state, and, remembering the above salaries, 
we are glad we cannot do so. We can, however, 
assure them that their interest and hope for a 
creditable standing will result one of these days in 
placing them where they now ought to be. 


WISCONSIN MAN HEADS LARGEST HIGH 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 


Robert A. Maurer, a graduate of the Sheboygan 
high school with the class of 1899 and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1903, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Central high school, Washington, D. 
C., said to be the largest high school in the United 
States. He has a corps of two hundred teachers 
and it is reported his salary is $10,000 a year. 

Mr. Maurer, while a student at the University, 
worked as a laborer in a manufacturing plant and 
was practically self-supporting. 
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CHARLES S. MEEK WILL HEAD MADISON 
SCHOOLS 


Announcement has been made of the election 
of Charles S. Meek of San Antonio, Texas, to the 
superintendency of the Madison schools, to suc- 
ceed Supt. R. B. Dudgeon, who has held that po- 
sition for twenty-nine years. Mr. Meek has been 
engaged at a salary of $6,500. 

For the past five years Mr. Meek has been super- 
intendent of schools of San Antonio, during which 
time nearly $1,500,000 has been spent in building 
and the enrollment in the high school has increased 
from 1,400 to 3,600. In all the schools it has 
risen from 16,000 to 24,000. 








CHAS. S. MEEK 
Superintendent-Elect Madison City Schools 


While he was superintendent at Boise, Idaho, a 
few years ago, Mr. Meek attracted the attention of 
educational men with his reorganization of the 
school system in that city. He has lectured at the 
Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago and California, 
and is a former president of the Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association. Many Wisconsin teachers 
will remember his lectures during the summer ses- 
sions the past few years at the University. 

Madison is to be congratulated upon securing 
the services of a man like Charles S. Meek. 


The state of Delaware is paying especial atten- 


tion to Americanization this year. The state pro- 
gram includes a census of alien workers in Dela- 
ware, a proposed industrial school, a_ training 
course for teachers, an emergency class for the 
non-English speaking, an organization for night 
schools, a policy of using the advice and initiative 
of foreigners in the American and foreign work for 
state legislation to provide state education for the 
foreign born.—Educator Journal. 
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NEENAH HAS FRESH-AIR SCHOOL 


A fresh-air school has just been opened at 
Neenah, with an enrollment of about twenty anae- 
mic children. Racine, Kenosha, Milwaukee, De- 
Pere and Green Bay already have fresh-air schools 
and are enthusiastic over the results of careful at- 
tention to air, food, rest, weight, exercise, cleanli- 
ness, etc. 

Miss Sarah Connor, school nurse at Neenah, is 
chiefly responsible for the engineering of the fresh- 
air schcol project, though the school board and 
city council have co-operated in arranging and 
providing for the school. Just as in Milwaukee, 
where no pains have been spared to care for the un- 
der-nourished children of both rich and poor, so in 
Neenah, many a neglected pupil will be given a 
new chance to find health and strength. Neenah 
is to be congratulated upon its interest in this 
work and for its progress along with some of the 
leading cities of the state. 


MANITOWOC PLANS TO ERECT HIGH, SCHOOL 
BUILDING COSTING $1,422,000 


Preliminary plans for a high school building 
costing $1,422,000 have been approved by the 
board of education of Manitowoc, and architects 
have been directed to go ahead at once on detailed 
plans. 

Owing to limitations placed upon the bonding 
power of the city the structure will be erected in 
units. The first unit will contain a large audi- 
torium, administration offices, and classrooms to 
accommodate 1,272 pupils. Later additions will 
include a gymnasium, cafeteria, natatorium, voca- 
tional training rooms and machine shops, stadium 
for athletic contests, tennis courts and grade quar- 
ters. ‘ 

Manitowoc is planning a wondrously big thing, 
and by going at it slowly will hope not to over- 
burden itself and at the same time will provide for 
the future by constantly adding units to an inspir- 
ing whole. 

TEACHER OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO HONORED 
BY PRIMROSE SCHOOL 


Down in Cherokee, Iowa, is a venerable lady 
who seventy years ago was the first teacher of the 
village school of Primrose, one of the first schools 
to be opened in Dane county. For teaching the 
first term of school, Miss Thomas (as she was then 
known) received a salary of $1.25 a week, and had 
to walk a distance of nearly two miles every day. 

Not long ago the people of the district hon- 
ored Mrs. Parkinson by hanging a beautiful por- 
trait of her in the new schoolhouse. A commem- 
orative program was held, dealing with the his- 
tory of the school and its teachers and pupils since 
its organization. 

The present teacher of the school, Harley B. 
Rue, is of the third generation in his own family 


to teach in this school, his grandfather and his 
mother (both also living) having taught there be- 
fore him. 


THE MAYVILLE SITUATION 


In the October issue of our paper there appeared 
an article entitled, “A Wisconsin Schoolmaster 
Pays the Price of Loyalty,” in which it was stated 
that the connection of Lawrence S. Keeley with 
the Mayville schools was severed because he was 
loyal to his country in the hour of distress and be- 
cause of a patriotic speech made by him on Nov. 
11th, 1918. 

The Mayville school board has written us that 
the above statements are incorrect and that great 
injustice has been done to them in the publication 
of that article. 

They inform us that Prof. Keeley’s connection 
with the schools was severed in accordance with 
and because of the fact that in April, 1918, the 
school board had an express understanding with 
Mr. Keeley that they would engage him for one 
more year, that is, for the following year, and that 
would end his connection with the schools. 

The Journal of Education cannot try disputed 
facts, and therefore, in justice to the Mayville 
school board, gives their statement the same pub- 
licity which it gave to the editorial above referred 
to. 

While we are on the subject, there is one other 
person to whom this editorial might do an injus- . 
tice, i. e., Mr. Keeley’s successor, Prin. Ralph A. D. 
Owen, in so far as it is open to a reading that Mr. 
Owen was in sympathy with un-American senti- 
ment. Such is not the fact. Those who know him 
intimately, vouch in the highest terms for his loy- 
alty. 


THE SOUTHERN. ASSOCIATION AT MADISON 


The postponed meeting of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association was held at Madi- 
son, March 27-28, with Reuben Post Halleck as 
star speaker. 

Some of the big questions discussed were: 

1. Paying the teacher a living wage. 

2. Raising the standards of teaching so as tu 
make the profession more attractive to those con- 
sidering becoming teachers. 

3. The twelve-month salary for teachers. — 

4, Continuance of the publicity campaign until 
the public is convinced and the object of higher 
pay and better standards is accomplished. 

5. Organization for effective action—keeping 
free from affiliation with labor. 

The enthusiasm and restlessness of the hour was 
apparent among the assembled teachers; hope of 
better things was in the air. Many went away 
steadied and inspired. 

Supt. A. C. Kingsford, of Baraboo, is the newly 
elected president. 
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American History Stories 
By MARA L. PRATT 


Four volumes.. Fully illustrated. 
Vol. I. 199pp. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


Vol. I treats of the Colonial Period. In a suc- 
cession of spirited chapters the reader is told in 
vivid lines the story of the discovery and early 
settlements, of the gathering, formation and life 
of the Colonies. The Indian troubles, the re- 
ligious and the political troubles, the conflicts 
with nature, the habits and customs of that far 
off day, and the triumphant establishment of 
those great communities of national scope, the 
thirteen colonies, are clearly traced and brought 
within the apprehension and interest of the 
juvenile reader. 


Vol. II. 158 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


The causes of the Revolution are clearly im- 
pressed, and such salient features of the national 
and individual life as show the trend of progress 
in culture and industries, and especially of the 
great national awakening to conscious power as 
a great American community, fully capable of 
self support, once thoroughly united, and fully 
determined to resist all invasions of their rights, 
are graphically narrated and so vividly pictured 
as to fix in the young an intelligent view of the 
course of events during the period of the Revo- 
lution. Some of the more important topics of 
this book are the Behavior of the Colonists, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Boston Boys, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Independence, Washington 
and the Army, etc., up to the Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 


Vol. III. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


In a concise, clear and happy manner the 
transformation from colonies to national exist- 
ence is faithfully sketched, as likewise are the 
several administrations from Washington to 
Buchanan. The varying fortunes of our country 
on land and sea and the marvelous progress in 
population, in commercial and industrial] interests 
are set forth with all the spirit and attractive- 
ness of romance. 


Vol. IV. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


While giving an authentic account of our great 
national struggle and of the general life of the 
nation during that period, the author clusters 
the recital and the interest about men, incidents, 
social characteristics, critical junctures and lo- 
calities with the skill and effectiveness of a 
dramatist. The youngest reader seems himself 
to be a living witness of this drama of humanity, 
and his absorption brands the story on his mem- 
ory and fires 4 with patriotic zeal. 


Grades 4, 5, 6. 


Educational Publishing Co., 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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MONTHLY TEACHER MARKET STATEMENT 


The unsettled conditions in the teacher market 
still prevail, although teachers and school boards 
have somewhat more of a settled opinion as to 
what wage in general shall obtain in the grades 
and high schools of the state. 

As is usual in the early season of employment, 
some teachers are valueing their services too high, 
and in due time will probably see the errors of 
their ways. 

On the whole, school boards are meeting the re- 
quests of teachers, and a considerable number of 
contracts have been closed in the state. Probably 
fifteen per cent of the teachers to be employed the 
coming year have signed up. 

It will be recalled that last month we named as 
the absolute minimum for teachers’ wages $90 per 
month for the county certificate candidate, $100 
for the normal school graduate in the grades, and 
$125 for the college graduate in high schools. This 
figure was the absolute minimum, or the lowest 
salary to be paid to any teacher. lor the present 
month of April we shall maintain these figures, 
and no doubt many more contracts will be closea 
based upon the same, with, of course, increases ac- 
cording to experience, cost of living in location, 
and training. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that recent 
statistics show no relief from the prospective short- 
age. All indications point to a greater shortage 
of teachers this year than last. While Wisconsin 
should show five hundred teachers every 
year prepared for service in our schools, only one- 
half the number that graduated from our normals 
in 1917 will finish this coming June. It is there- 
fore clearly to be seen that by next August, or per- 
haps before that time, the wage scale of teachers 
is going to mount much higher, the law of supply 
and demand at that time being more manifest than 
it is this month. 


more 


Bidding by school boards for teachers has not 
begun. Thus far boards have contented them- 
selves with the problem of rehiring their present 
efficient teachers. The bidding days are coming 
in July, August and September. 





° 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS? 


In June, 1917, there were graduated from 
Wisconsin's nine normal schools, 1,795; last 
year, 1,099; and this coming June only 958 
finish—or 837 fewer than three years ago! 

Vocational schools have increased, sizes of 
classes have been reduced, the school popu- 
lation has increased, supervisors and special- 
ists have been added—and in the face of these 
conditions, the number of teachers decreases! 

Is there a shortage? 
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John F. Palmer 


John F. Palmer, principal of the Sheridan 
school at Sheboygan for the past twelve years, 
passed away March 10, following a surgical opera- 
tion. 

For twenty years Mr. Palmer taught in the 
schools of Wisconsin, having been at Winchester, 
Mattoon, and in the rural schools of Clayton 
county before coming to Sheboygan. Under his di- 
rection the Sheridan school was brought into the 
front rank of the city schools. Mr. Palmer will be 
greatly missed, not only as a schoolmaster, but as a 
dependable church worker, husband, father and 
friend. 


Daniel B. Corcoran 
Many schoolmasters of the state will regret to 
learn of the death of Daniel B. Corcoran, 79 years 
old, one of Wisconsin’s veteran educators. For 


fifty years his career as a school teacher continued, 
his retirement having occurred about ten years 
ago when he resigned from the principalship of 
the Walnut Street school, Milwaukee. 


C. E. McLenegan 


Charles Edward McLenegan, head of the Mil-: 
waukee city library, suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
on March 16th and died within a few hours. 

Mr. McLenegan was long in the school work of 
this state, first as an instructor in Racine Col- 
lege, and in later years up to 1910, principal of the 
West Side high school, Milwaukee. He was a for- 
mer president of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and always took an active interest in all 
affairs educational. 

Mr. McLenegan is survived by a widow and one 
son, David, now a student in the University of 
Wisconsin. 


George Brosius 


George Brosius, for fifty years instructor of the 
Milwaukee Turnverein and one of the best known 
teachers of physical culture in the United States, 
died in Milwaukee, March 17, at the age of eighty- 
one years. 

More than 30,000 persons are numbered among 
Mr. Brosius’ former pupils. All his life has been 
devoted to physical training and athletics. He 
was a leader in national gymnastic circles and 
many of his men have been prize winners in gym- 
nastic competitions. During his long life of pub- 
lie service in Milwaukee he won the admiration 
and respect of the thousands who came under his 
supervision. 
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Supplementary Reading 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


For the Child®en’s Hour, Book No. I, 
For 1st and 2nd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 3rd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No III, 
For 8rd and 4th grades, price 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 
For the 8rd and 4th grades, price 
Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades, price 
Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades 








Any of above books sent postage paid 
on receipt of price. We make dis- 
count to schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for Semi-graded 
schools, also complete catalogue. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM BACKUS GUITTEAU 


“It seems to me that OUR UNITED STATES 
by Guitteau is the most desirable history text 
for the following reasons: 


1. Its treatment of social and economic ques- 
tions is eminently fair. It aims to present both 
sides in an impartial, impersonal manner. 


2. It is well organized. 
3. The content is interesting and vital. 


4. The illustrations really illustrate, and the 
maps are made to serve specific purposes. 


5. The strongest point in favor of the book is 
the splendid treatment of the part played by 
the United States in the World War. Other 
books claim to be up-to-date in this respect by 
the addition of a few paragraphs descriptive of 
the War. Guitteau makes our share in the War 
an integral part of the story of our country. 

ROBERT LANE 
Director Educational Research 
Los Angeles, California’’ 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


629 Spooner Street 623 So. Wabash Avenue 
Madison. Wis. Chicago 











SOMETHING NEW 


DUALIS TYPEWRITING 
puts energy into the student 
by the constant application of 
thought to action. The thought 
energizes action. The Dual use 
of thought and action gives the 
student power--that quiet power 
of accomplishment that distin- 
guishes the expert. Dualis Type- 
writing hitches an active mind 
and an active body to produce 
Typewriting Activity. 


DONT WAIT! WRITE! 


Lyons and Carnahan 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


131 E. Twenty-third St. 
NEW YORK 








HOME AND COUNTRY 
READERS 


t¥] The Right Books for 


Americanization 


Four volumes, each with 
colored frontispiece and six- 
teen full-page pictures. 
sy Books I, lI, lI, and IV 

A\ (for 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
| schoolyears) Each 75 cents. 











Jaa 
“, | Home and Quntry | 
qj Readers 


Here is your chance to teach 
Americanism and American 
literature by distributihg 
the subject-matteroverfour } 
years and not giving too 
muchatatime. A ‘‘patriotic 
reader’’ whichisnothing else 
produces patriotic indiges- 
tion; pupils tire of the sub- 
ject. The Homeand Country 
books are well balanced 
grammar-school readers and 
aids to Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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PRESIDENT WARREN DOWNS PARKER 


By Joun F. Sis, 
President Stevens Point Normal School. 


On Sunday, March 21, 1920, the spirit of War- 
ren Downs Parker, for half a century a dynamic 
educational force in Wisconsin, winged its flight to 
“that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.’”’ Born at Bradford, Vermont, on 
September 26, 1839, and therefore in the eighty- 
first year of his age, his passage caused by a malig- 
nant form of intestinal dropsy, comes as a distinct 
shock to his legions of friends, both professional 
and lay, in the Badger state. 

From his father, who was a lawyer and county 
judge in Vermont and later a municipal judge in 
Wisconsin, he inherited a keen, logical mind, and 
under his influence was trained to habits of accu- 
rate observation and clearness of expression. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Miss Amine C. 
Pratt, was a sister of the mother of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, the Badger poetess. To her was 
due his constructive poetic imagination, and the 
rich imagery of his expression, and as well that 
broad and kindly sympathy for all which made him 
a power for good. 

The details of his biography. inseparably bound 
up in his educational work, are briefly told. At the 
age of fifteen, his family moved to Janesville, Wis- 
consin, where in a few years he completed a high 
school course and at once entered upon his life 
work with the zeal and ambition of a youth of 
twenty. He could toil terribly: he worked: he had 
no outside interests. Nature builf him on the true 
lines that made for leadership and success. 

His fifty years of work in the field of education 
included the following: princinalship of high school 
and city superintendent at Delavan and Janesville; 
presidency of the state normal school at River Falls 
from 1875 to 1889, and from 1894 to 1898, a total 
of eighteen years: twice inspector of schools for the 
deaf, during which time he prepared an authori- 
tative and epoch-making report on the education of 
the deaf; membership on the State Board of Normal 
Regents; secretaryship of the State Board of Nor- 
mal Regents from 1892 to 1895, during which 
period the normal schools at Stevens Point and 
Superior were established; membership in the board 
of examiners for state certificates; membership in 
the National Educational Association, being its 
railway secretary for the great meetings held at 
Madison in 1884, and at Chicago in 1887. 

His fellow craftsmen honored him with all of 
the serial offices in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and for twenty years he negotiated all of 
the arrangements with the railroads in securing re- 
duced rates for its members. From 1867 to 1898 
he conducted teachers’ institutes, lectured to great 
bodies of teachers, and during his later years of 
work in Wisconsin he served as inspector of teach- 
ers’ institutes. His last public service, in 1904, was 
performed in collecting and exhibiting materials 
which revealed Wisconsin’s educational status, 
progress and promise for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition which was held at St. Louis. At the 
close of his service at this exposition a large body 
of the exhibitors, in recognition of his marked 
ability and courteous manners, presented him with 
a loving cup accompanied by an autograph album 
with appropriate inscription. 

It is the divine heritage of men to possess ideals 
and to be possessed by them, to have a conception 
of that which we are not, and to mightily desire to 
become that which we would be, and to desire it 
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WARREN DOWNS PARKER 
1839 - 1920 


with such longing that we spare no effort in its 
realization. To become a permanent educational 
force is the highest earthly distinction and our 
friend’s life and activities were immersed in the 
realization of that ideal, and in his effort at reali- 
zation he was as modest as he was deserving. 
Teaching, for him, was the greatest of all arts. . 
Believing profoundly in the doctrine of self-activ- 
ity, the whole superstructure of his educational 
theory and practice was built upon it as a founda- 
tion. All instruction in school is given for the 
purpose of developing the mental and moral nature 
of the pupils, and his faith was infallible in the 
principle that there could be no such development 
save through the activity of mind and conscience 
on the part of the pupil. Hence the great work of 
the teacher is to present his subject matter in such 


form and with such intense and loving sympathy 


that the desired activity must operate. 

This great educator was sincere, and had deep 
hatred for sham or what bordered on it. Truth was 
his idol, and he was intolerant of any form of teach- 
ing that manifested itself in doing and thinking 
for the pupil what the pupil should do and think 
for himself, nor would he tolerate the acceptance 
of hasty or imperfect work from pupils, as such 
practice would rob the pupils of self-reliance, self- 
respect and initiative—all forces for the upbuilding 
of true manhood. The pupils must subordinate in- 
dividual impulse to the good of the whole and sup- 
plant irresponsibility with a sense of duty. 

He believed the teacher to be an inspirer, a guide, 
a prophet, and that he should have large vision, for 
he, of all men, has the power to transmute knowl- 
edge and power into the consciousness of obligation 
which is true usefulness. The youth must come in 
contact with a superior personality who can inspire 
him with his own enthusiasm, or the life of the 
youth becomes bankrupt. Born into a throbbing, 
complex and ever-changing world, the pupil must 
be brought wholesomely into vital contact with 
that life in order that there may be that living 
action and reaction which contributes to spiritual 
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Emma Miller Bolenius has prepared 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 


To motivate silent reading and make children think. 

To lead them to read on their own initiative and to test their own progress in gaining 
speed and content. 

To create for them new centers of interest. (Many subjects not included in other 
readers are here made interesting and comprehensible. ) 


To produce better results in oral reading. 
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growth as well as to progressive and elevating 
change in things as they now are. 

It is perhaps in the field of normal school educa- 
tion that his influence is most potent. He felt in- 
stinctively that the true normal school is not to 
be found in the building, however beautiful, nor 
in the campus, however spacious and attractive, nor 
yet in library, laboratory, shop, or gymnasium. The 
normal school is to be found in its spiritual force, 
in its results as revealed in the enlargement of 
spiritual life evolved out of that teaching activity 
where the soul of the student is touched, quickened, 
and developed by the soul of members of the fac- 
ulty—the calisthenics of soul touching soul for 
the uplift of both. The normal school must bear 
the stamp of high purpose made and revealed by 
the president and faculty, all of whom possess high 
notions of the destiny of its graduates who are to 
go forth from its portals as missionaries of intelli- 
gence and good conduct, preaching the gospel of 
enlightenment and social co-operation to the boys 
and girls who are to be the future rulers and work- 
ers of America. 

All, both faculty and students, are to be imbued 
with the belief that the normal school is not mere 
school, but a real section of life, and that it must 
operate through appropriate activities in the cre- 
ation of high and honorable ideals in conjunction 
with the home, the church, the vocation, the state, 
and society at large. This is a magnificent concep- 
tion, demonstrating without question that the des- 
tiny of the nation is in the hands of the normal 
schools. As are the normal schools, so will the 
nation be. 

An omniverous reader of good books, Warren 
D. Parker possessed the rare faculty of insight into 
their messages and of transmitting those messages 
into his rich and growing personality. An accurate 
observer, and a keen thinker, having an affinity for 
all good things, he combined the results of his ob- 
servation with the fruits of his reading and think- 
ing, so that from earliest youth to ripe old age, 

‘“‘Heaven’s rich instincts in him grew 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.’’ 


It was thé writer’s fortune to count him for many 
years as a friend. His loyalty to friends was true 
as the needle to the pole, his devotion to their in- 
terests was unshaken, and his sense of obligation 
to them was rooted deep in his generous nature. 
He was withal a courteous, chivalrous gentleman, 
whose keenest pain was to inflict pain on another. 
Nothing contributed more enduringly to his happi- 
ness than in discovering worthy and ambitious 
young men and women, struggling against poverty 
and an unstimulating environment, and quietly, 
persuasively urging them to make the most of 
themselves, often contributing, always unostenta- 
tiously, from his own means to further their educa- 
tion. Never would he speak a word in disparage- 
ment of any one, though provocation was often 
present. 

Warren D. Parker clung to the faith, and lived 
it in his life, that every day was a day of judgment; 
that each day’s close brought its reward or its 
punishment in proportion as man lived and wrought 
in the light of his highest ideals, or was traitor to 
those ideals. He knew that each day brought its 
heaven, or the keen accusation of a sensitive con- 
science. Through his long life of four score years, 
he sought to make each day a heaven, by ever do- 
ing, in full measure, with all his growing might, 
the duty which lay nearest him, which is the surest 
way of entrance into the kingdom of heaven, for 
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it is the kingdom of justice, peace, righteousness 
and good will. 

Teacher, guide, counsellor, friend—he has gone. 
We shall miss the kindly eye, the warm handclasps, 
the gentle tones which always sounded the call of 
duty, industry, and pursuit of excellence. All that 
is mortal has passed away. He has put on the garb 
of immortality. He is gone, yet the real Parker 
lives. We cherish his memory; we shall follow his 
example in all of our educational efforts; we shall 
strenuously fit ourselves to enter the home of the 
soul to which his soul has gone, and to which, 
sooner or later, we also must go. 

Hundreds and thousands have large reason to 
mourn the passage of his brave, generous, kindly, 
high-minded, beneficent and forceful soul. His 
large vision will be realized, for the influence of his 
personality and his example will live and operate 
on us who are to carry on the work of education. 
His earnestness, his championship of the right, his 
idealism, his splendid spirit of highest service, shall 
shape our aims and conduct. He did with spirit the 
things which seemed worthy and that God set for 
him to do, and now he meets his God without fear 
and with unfaltering trust and confidence. A great 
light has gone out. Peace to his spirit. Peace and 
comfort to his loving wife and to all those who 
knew and loved him best. 


The National Education Association at Cleve- 
land accepted the offer of a motion picture mag- 
nate to devote at least 150 feet of film in his 
news weekly to propaganda which would |ielp 
teachers throughout the country to secure better 
salaries. The Kenosha Herald, in commeniitz on- 
this action, recalls the attitude of teachers a few 
vears ago toward all motion pictures, and remarks: 
“All of which goes to show that it is well not to 
bite any hand too viciously, for you never know 
when it might feed you.” 


KHAKI AND SOFT SHIRT CLUB AT MILLTOWN 


The boys of the Milltown high school recently 
organized a Khaki and Soft Shirt club with econ 


omy as its object. All the boys are now wearing 
khaki pants and soft shirts. The idea is a prac- 
tical one, as all the boys take agriculture and sho; 
work, physical training and athletics, all of which 
activities are rather destructive of present day $50 
suits. 


‘ 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ REFORM CLUB 


A new organization has sprung up in some 
high schools. It started with the boys who 
boycotted all girls making use of facial dec- 
orations in the shape of plain powder, rouge, 
enamel, or just paint. And back came the 
girls with a boycott on all boys who smoked, 
swore, or did other naughty things. 

Is there a field for an anti-paint-cigarette 
club in your high school? 
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ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 








The following books aaa been adopted by the New York Board of Education for use in the 


schools of New York for a period of three years--1920-1923 


SHORTHAND 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Speed Studies 
Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 
Constructive Dictation 
Gregg Speed Practice 
Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani 
Supplementary Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student 
Vocabulary of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
Shorthand Dictation Drills 

‘ 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part 


Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part 
II 

Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part 
III 


Beginners’ Letter Drills 

Practical Drills in Shorthand Penmanship 
Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 

Test Exercises on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand 
Gregg Dictation, No. 1 

Gregg Dictation, No. 2 

Gregg Notes, No. 1 

Gregg Notes, No. 2 


SHORTHAND READING BOOKS 


Gregg Shorthand Reader 
The Great Stone Face 


Order 
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A Christmas Carol 

The Sign of the Four 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Rip Van Winkle 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


Hamlet (Tales from Shakespeare) 
TYPEWRITING 
Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition 
Rational Typewriting, Single Keyboard Edi- 
tion 


OFFICE TRAINING 


Office Training for Stenographers 

Office Training Exercises 

Suggestions for Handling Office Training for 
Stenographers 


COMMERCIAL BOOKS 


Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 1 

Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 2 

Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law 

Walsh’s Business Arithmetic 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 
Exercises 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(7th Grade) 
American Ideals 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY  aeston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


APRIL << 


§ This is the month to enroll for next year! 
§ This year go after that position in a business- 
like way. 


§ Name your salary and let PARKER attend to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 
to get it. 

§ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 

§ Write for our Registration Form today-its free! 


Che Parker Cearhers’ Agenry 


No. 12 South Carroll Street 











Madison, Wisconsin 








THE RESOLUTION THAT WAS NOT 
ADOPTED 
Resolved, that a permanent organization of 
school board members representing public 
schools of the state of Wisconsin be immedi- 
ately perfected. 











RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION 
OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AT 
MADISON, MARCH 29 


Whereas, The taxpayers of Wisconsin are provid- 
ing schools for the education of teachers, be it re- 
solved that this convention go on record ag opposed 
to the choosing of teachers outside of the state by 
heads of departments in our institutions and thai 
as far as possible teachers should be discouraged 
from accepting positions outside the state. 

x ok x 

Whereas, The board of education of school dis- 
tricts in cities, towns and villages of Wisconsin are 
held responsible for the educational welfare of chil- 
dren of their districts and, whereas, the members 
of these boards are chosen because of their inter- 
est and practical insight into the schools of their 
several communities, be it resolved, that the 
method of raising money for the support of the 
schools originate with the school board and when 
a school budget has been so originated, the tax 
levying authority shall be compelled by law to ap- 
propriate the amount of the budget. 

* ok * 

We condemn the practice of employing teachers 

already under contract. 


* 

Resolved, That this convention favors the build- 
ing up of the teachers’ profession in regard to its 
social and economic aspects and that all teachers 
in Wisconsin be paid a just and liberal compensa- 
tion recognizing efficieney, continued service and 
advanced professional training. 

* oe 

It is the sentiment of this conference that great 
good has resulted from this opportunity of meeting 
and that State Superintendent of Schools Cary 
shall call similar sessions when in his judgment 
it becomes advisable. We extend a vote of appre- 
ciation of Mr. Cary and to Supt. N. P. Gill. 
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A WISE PROVISION 


Attached as a rider to every teacher’s con- 
tract for 1920-21 given by the Two Rivers 


school board is a provision that if the Babson 
official market reports show during the com- 
ing year an increase in the cost of living, the 
teacher’s wages will be increased in propor- 
tion thereto over the contract price. 

That’s a square deal! 

















THE COMING OF SPRING 


There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare— 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if on wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new, 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 

Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
*Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the Spring. 
—Nora Perry. 


LEADING MULES AND PUPILS 

In one of the contemporary periodicals the follow- 
ing article may be found: 

A mule driver in a mine is paid $5.24 per day for 
leading a mule. The only preparation the driver needs 
is a good pair of legs, a supply of words used in mule 
driving and knowledge enough to lead the mule back 
and forth in the mine. To help in the leading, the 
mule had a strap fastened to his bridle. It is a well 
known fact that miners recently struck for higher 
Wages and shorter hours. 

A teacher leads forty pupils every day for 150 days. 
For this service she receives $3.v0 per day. She is 
expected to spend years and money in preparation. 
She must have a sweet disposition and she must be 
patient to the limit. She must wear good clothes, pay 
her bills and set a good example to society. Woe unto 
the teacher who neglects any of these virtues. 

The following problem is inspired by this contrast. 
Solution is solicited. 

If it is worth $5.24 per day to lead one mule, and 
$3.00 per day to lead forty children, a mule is how 
much more valuable to society than a child?—LHza- 
change. 


WAR RECORD OF BADGERS 

Wisconsin has participated in five wars in less than 
90 years, according to the records of these wars kept 
by the State Historical Library. ‘The first was the 
Black Hawk war of 1832, which was fought largely on 
sudger soil. General Henry Dodge, who later became 
the first territorial governor, was the principal figure 
in this war. 

Although Wisconsin was still a territory and largely 
2 wilderness when the Mexican war broke out, the 
state sent several volunteer Companies to the battle- 
fronts in Mexico. During the Civil war, the state sent 
90,000 soldiers into the south, although the total pop- 
ulation of the state was only three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. The Spanish war also took volunteers from the 
state. What Wisconsin did in the world war is known 
not only in this country, but in Germany as well. 


SALARIES 

There are salaries that make us happy, 

There are salaries that make us blue, 
There are salaries that fade before expenses 

As the sunshine steals away the dew. 
There are salaries with legal-tender meaning, 

Which the eyes of credit sure can see, 
But the salary which fills my soul with gladness, 
Is the salary that’s promised me. 
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School 
Equipment Gil) Supplies 


The Sign of QUALITY A Guaranteed Sign 


This year will be one of the biggest and 
best in the history of the school business. 
The reasons are: 1, an ardent cry for 
more education. 2, an _ increase of 
(5,000,000) pupils to be cared for. 3, the 
supply far short of the demand. 


Get ready to buy on a new price level. To 
talk about last year’s prices is to speak a 
dead language today. Europe is bare to 
the bone; American warehouses are stark 
naked; labor wants more pay and less work 
and prices will stay where they’ve been put. 


The buyers of school equipment must face these facts. 
We urge that you list your wants and order early. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





HOME STUDY—High School, oe Business and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. ghth Year. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ SROFESSIONAL, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D. Cc. 











School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, III. 











Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 


ment you can make this year. 








The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


HOTEL BLATZ 


R. C. MUNSCHE, Proprietor 


European Plan $2.25 per day; with Bath $2.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 60c 
and 75 cents. Noonday Luncheon, 60 cents. 


City Hall Square Milwaukee, Wis. 











“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
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The Parker Company, Publishers 


Madison, Wisconsin 
$1.50 per year 20 cents per copy 


WILLARD N. PARKER Managing Editor 


M. V. O’SHEA 4 n P Editorial Writer 
FRANCES E. HOLMBURG ‘ é Assistant Editor 
F. J. LOWTH Editor Practical Schoolroom Department 
A. E. WIESE Business Manager 


Entered at the postoffice at Madison, Wis., as sec- 
ond class mail matter. 


THIS MONTH'S JOURNAL DELAYED FIVE DAYS 

On account of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Madison on March 26-27, and the 
school board conference called by State Superin- 
tendent Cary for March 30, this issue of the Jour- 
nal was held out for five days in order to record 
these important events. 





Wisconsin Educational News 











An association of teachers has been perfected at 
Green Bay. 

Remember to make plans for Arbor and Bird 
Day, May 7. 

The National Education 
Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 

The women of Neenah are working to secure rep- 
resentation in the school board. 


Association meets at 


The minimum salary of grade principals in Mil- 
waukee has been increased to $1,860. 

The school board at Waukesha has asked for 
$45,000 to equip the new high school. 

There are about 50 blind children in the Mii- 
waukee schools receiving special instruction. 

Watertown teachers have been granted a bonus 
of $150 to be paid at the end of the present school 
year. 

A movement is under way to establish a joint 
teacher training school for Jefferson and Dodge 
counties. 

The new high school building at Clintonville, 
which is rapidly nearing completion, will cost 
$250,000. 

“Influenza, Prevention and Care,” is the title 
of an attractive booklet published by the Stoughton 
high school. 

t Fond du Lae 
minimum, $1,700: max- 


The salaries of grade principals : 
have been fixed as follows: 
imum, $2,100. 

The city council of Baraboo has authorized a 
bond issue of $200,000 for the construction of a 
new school building. 
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The minimum salary now in force in all ele- 
mentary grades in Sheboygan is $1,000 a year as 
compared with $600 last year. 

kX. B. Johnson has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of the Iola schools, having been offered a po- 
sition in the Kau Claire schools. 

The board of education at Kenosha is consider- 
ing establishing civil service examinations to de- 
termine the eligibility of all employes of the schoo! 
system. 

Miss Erma Brace, 24 years old, a country schoo! 
teacher in the town of Greenfield, died as a result 
of a dose of poison on March 14. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University, de- 
livered a series of addresses to the teachers of 
Washington, D. C., the middle of March. 

“Studies in Character Building” and a program 
of studies are two exceptionally neat booklets re 
cently published by the West Allis schools. 

A number of Milwaukee citizens have interested 
themselves in the education of bovs without means. 
and are advancing loans for educational purposes. 

It has been proposed to close two schools in 
Chippewa Falls and cut down expenses. One of 
the schools has nine pupils with a teacher at $100 
a month. 

District No. 4 of the town of Lisbon boasts of 
having the finest district school building in Juneau 
county. The cost of the building and heating plant 
was $4,500, 

Disrespect for law by city children ought to be 
checked by teaching the rudiments of law in the 
schools, according to City Attorney Clifton Wil 
liams of Milwaukee. 

The Janesville high school faculty recently went 
100 per cent on contributing to the Harvey com- 
mittee. Everybody is back of the movement, says 
Prin. G. A. Bassford. 

Two school districts in the town of Northfield, 
Jackson county, and also two districts of Apple 
River and Georgetown, Polk county, last moath 
adopted consolidation plans. 

Miss Nellie Thomas of Plymouth has been 
chosen principal of the new county training school 
to be established at Plymouth, Sheboygan county. 
The school will open next fall. 

Nearly 200 disabled soldiers are studying in the 
University of Wisconsin this semester under the 
supervision of the federal board of vocational ed- 
ucation. Last semester about 175 were in attend- 
ance, 

The Milwaukee Contractor’s association is car- 
rving out a campaign to enlist youths of the city 
as ‘apprentices to learn the bricklayers’ trade. 

Apprentices begin at a wage of 30 cents an hour 
and at the end of four years should qualify as 
bricklayers. The wage scale is $1.25 an hour. Is 
it any wonder that high school boys leave school ? 
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It was expedient, It now is necessary to use 


Holden Book Covers 


NE of the biggest items in the annual expense of school sup- 
plies is the deterioration of text books--and with their 
greatly increased cost the loss is just so much more. 














Wear and tear on text books can be reduced to a minimum by using 


Holden Book Covers 


Which take all the hard knocks instead of the book and reinforce the binding, 
making the book last twice as long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Textbooks Designed to Help the Teacher 
in Her ‘Daily Task 


Elson Readers With Teachers’ Manuals for each book in the series. 


(Nine Books) A Course in Reading--not merely a set of Readers 


Elson Good English Manuals for the teacher. “Mastery through repe- 
(Three Books) tition. 


Harris-Waldo’s An attractive number book for the Second Grade’ 
First Journeys in Numberland 


Studebaker Practice a = Cards for drill in the four fundamental 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


In your own interest cultivate the practice of consulting our list 
before selecting texts in any grade subject. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623-33 S. Wabash Avenue PUBLISHERS OF THE LAKE SERIES 8-12 Fast 34th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Agricultural teachers will be interested in a 
folder entitled, “Special Improvement Opportuni- 
ties in Agricultural Education,” sent out by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

It is claimed by the superintendent of schools 
and the school board of Beloit, that $75,000 addi- 
tional money must be provided on the 1920 taa 
roll if the schools of the city are to be kept at the 
present standard. 

Eight country schools in Rock county publish 
weekly papers which are the work of the pupils. 
Cash prizes will be awarded in a rural school con- 
test at the Janesville fair in the summer for the 
best newspapers presented. 

Supt. P. F. Neverman of Marinette is blazing 
the way for a new junior high school building by 
making public the over-crowded conditions in the 
schools, with the prospect of a possible loss of 
state aid if improvement is not made. 

The average cost per pupil for instruction in 
the Grand Rapids high school last year was $48.64, 
as compared with the state average of $52.65. In 
the grades, the cost per pupil was $37.92, com- 
pared with the state average of $33.50. 

Antigo deserves commendation for the adoption 
of a schedule for next year showing an increase of 
from 40 to 80 per cent. The minimum for grade 
teachers is to be $1,000; for high school teachers, 
$1,200, and for grade principals, $1,200. 

The employers in Janesville have shown a splen- 
did willingness to co-operate with the local voca- 
tional school for the coming year. About 276 
young people, ranging in age from 14 to 17, are 
preparing themselves for industrial work. 

In spite of the high cost of building and the dis- 
couraging outlook, the parent-teacher association 
of La Crosse is still at work pushing the erection 
of a new building to replace one of the high school 
structures which was condemned by state authori- 
ties. 

The health, charitable and social service organi- 
zations of Outagamie county have united in a plan 
to take a social survey of the county to determine 
its needs in regard to health and social service. 
Prin. Paul G. W. Keller of Appleton, is chair- 
man. 

Wisconsin representatives at the annual tiiceting 
of the North Central Association of Schoo}s and 
Colleges at Chicago last month were Prin. Pau! @. 
W. Keller of Appleton, Thomas Lloyd Jones of the 
Uuiversity, and H. G. Goddard of the state de- 
partment. 

The Kiwanis Club of Green Bay has asked the 
school board to provide for a survey of the school 
system of the city. Americanization is the kev- 
note of the club for the present year and it 1s 
proposed to begin with a campaign for the better 
ment of the schools. 


The home economics department of the Stevens 
Point normal school has inaugurated a health cam- 
paign among “the boys and girls of the training 
department. An effort is being made to bring up 
to standard the weight and measurement of chil- 
dren in the first four grades. 

Socialists in Milwaukee have objected to the use 
of the magazine “Current Events” in the pubic 
schools. The objections to the periodical were its 
reference to the fifth congressional district as the 
“Milwaukee Socialist pro-German district,” and its 
alleged capitalistic tendencies. 

In preparation for commencement exercises in 
Wisconsin’s 350 high schools, training schools, and 
other secondary public schools, a list of available 
commencement speakers, with the titles and out- 
lines of their addresses, has just been prepared by 
the bureau of lectures of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

©. D. Lamberton, principal of the Green Lake 
county training school at Berlin, has compiled and 
edited a United States history notebook, with out- 
lines, questions and exercises in civil government. 
The civics notebook has been issued in three edi- 
tions and is in constant demand. 

About 100 people are in attendance at the night 
school in Portage, where they study and recite 
from seven until nine o’clock two nights a week. 
A lively interest is taken in the work, which con- 
sists of a commercial course, domestic science, me- 
chanical drawing, manual training, ete. 

The town of Farmington, Washington county, 
is about to launch a movement for the erection and 
maintenance of a township high school. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the boys and girls of Farm- 
ington will be given a chance to enjoy the advan- 
tages which a rural high school can offer. 


The minimum salary for grade teachers at Eau 
Claire was last month increased to $95 a month, 
and the maximum to $110. The minimum sgal- 
ary for women teachers in the high school was fixed 
at $1,100, with a maximum of $1,600, and for men 
teachers, $1,300, with a maximum of $1,800. 


L. A. BuDahn recently resigned the principal- 
ship of the high school at Eau Claire. Five years 
ago Mr. BuDahn came to the high school trom 
Chippewa Falls, where he was once principal. Dar- 
ing his tenure of office at Eau Claire the enrol!- 
ment has increased from 600 to 800 students. 

It has been proposed to establish a college at Su- 
perior for the benefit of young people in the north- 
ern part of the state who find it too expensive to 
secure an education at a distance from home. It is 
argued that some of the money now spent at Mad- 
ison and at colleges in the southern part of the 
state should be kept in the north. 

The first school in Douelas county to become 100 
per cent in reading circle work is the Klem school, 
District No. 6, in the town of Wascott. This 
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ing University of Wisconsin | } THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


ail Summer Session 1920 SUMMER SESSION 


July 26-August 27, 1920 
June 28 to August 6 ; aie « 


Regular Annual Session 


ic Law School, June 28 to September 3 September 13, 1920-June 3, 1921 
its 26 = A special feature of the summer session will be 
mt 350 Courses. 230 Instructors. . Graduate the courses for directors and teachers of vocational 
he and under-graduate work leading to the schools receiving state and federal aid. It offers in: 
Its bachelor’s and higher degrees. Letters and Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 15 
x yr ° : , shop courses. 
Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law and Agri- eee a ee 
; ; . . . wing ¢ is of courses are als ered: 
in culture (including Home Economics). ee en ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
P P . I ’ al —25 ¢ ses 
ad Teachers’ Courses in high school subjects. NE ADE: eens 
le G f ~ in A ica ena d Household Arts—24 courses 
: roups O courses in mericanization an Third and Fourth Year's Work—10 courses 
it in Community Leadership. Strong Pro- Physical Training—3 courses 
D) grams in all academic departments. Ex- ; a Reese ms 
g- ; i These courses are offered for supervisors and 
ceptional research facilities. teachers of Industrial Arts and of Household Arts; 


for directors and teachers of Vocational Schools; 
, for dietitians, and for managers of lunch rooms 
a Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages and institutional housekeeping; for students, or 
teachers wishing to take advanced work for the 


: One fee for all courses, $20, except Law for atuletic coaches and. others interested. in “ath- 
. ceademaneidiite ditloma courses or four year degree courses given 
- For detailed announcements, address sassdraauisiniaigceneiandinieiion 

ee ee ee eee or catalog for 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION ini 


i UNIVESSITY L. D. HARVEY, President 


Madison, Wisconsin The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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= SUMMER SESSION 1920 


The University of Minnesota 


June 21--July 21 


College offering instruction: Agricul- 
ture,. Chemistry, Dentistry, Education, 
Nngineering, Graduate School, Medicine, 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate 
courses leading to bachelor’s and advanced 
degrees. 


Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out—Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers, Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin ‘ 


The fourth edition of this book was caused b 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmers’ key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a practical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in theauthor’s 
own schools. 





HANA AHHUONNOONNAUUEEOALUU EAD 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Professional side of high school teach- 
ing emphasized. Special courses for principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and normal 
school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and In- 
dustries. Courses in Trade Mathematics, 
Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Vocational 
Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special at- 
tention to social service work. 

(4) Symposium or Americanization 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and other leading uni- 
versities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beauti- 
ful lakes nearby. Many features of special 
interest in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in 
Sanford Hall by making application before 
May 1. 

For bulletin containing detailed informa- 
tion, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Minnesota Minneapolis 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


No teacher, froma 
college professor to a 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type. Price, 
75¢e; postage, .06. 


: The Parker Company 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconcsirr —Syiiiiiiiitwtivwiiuiittiinnnutiutsinignitioivret ets tnisAv tutte tee AAEM re 
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means that every pupil above the second grade 
and the teacher have done the reading circle work 
prescribed by the state reading circle board. This 
little school is to be congratulated. 

W. H. Maddock, well known in this state as the 
educational representative of the Merriam-Web- 
ster dictionaries, has been promoted to a broader 
field, and effective April 1st, has charge of the 
G. and C. Merriam Company’s educational depart- 
ment with headquarters at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

A subscription drive has begun among students 
and alumni of the University for a memorial build- 
ing on the campus which will combine a war 
memorial with the much-needed union, commons, 
and general headquarters for men students, which 
Wisconsin students lack. The quota for the 
students is $100,000 and for the alumni, $900,000. 

The Department of the Interior at Washing- 
ton, publishes “School Life” twice a month. Copies 
are mailed regularly, without cost, to state, cits 
and county superintendents, principals of high 
schools and a few other administrative school offi- 
cers. Any school would find much valuable in- 
formation about school progress in this little mag- 
azine. 

University faculty members recently voted en- 
dorsement of the resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association providing for a cam- 
paign of education for the purposes of securing 
hetter salaries and adequate school equipment. 
They expressed approval of the work of the as.o- 
ciation’s publicity committee under the leadersnip 
of L. D. Harvey. 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association has car- 
ried the matter of the dismissal of Lucius 'T. 
Gould from the Milwaukee normal school faculty 
to the state board of education, urging that Mr. 
Gould be continued in his position until the end 
of June. In a letter to the state board, the asso- 
ciation calls the action of the regents “a grievous 
and undeserved injustice.” 

Parent-Teacher association meetings held in 
Waukesha during the past winter have been a 
marked success, according to the Waukesha press. 
Matters of pupils’ health, medical inspection, 
Americanization, compulsory education, militar- 
ism, mothers’ pensions, infant mortality, and many 
others present opportunity for a joining of hands 
between parents and teachers. 

For the past five years the Wausau school board 
has furnished Supt. S. B. Tobey with an automo- 
bile. The board has recently purchased a new ma- 
chine for Mr. Tobev. The maintenance is also 
carried by the board. It is the belief of the Wau- 
sau school authorities that a superintendent’s time 
is worth more in the schoolroom than in walk- 
ing the streets of the city in going from building 
to building. 





The Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Milwaukee have protested against the exclusion « 
Washington’s birthday from the list of legal schoo! 
holidays. They will ask that the holiday law | 
amended at the next session of the legislature. 
Copies of a resolution to this effect have been sent 
to the president of the state university, state schoo! 
superintendents and the Milwaukee school board 


G. H. Landraf, recently appointed by the stat 
board of education to supervise courses offered sol 
dier bonus men, urges that teachers and others 
take up with their soldier friends the opportunit\ 
extended to young men to secure an education 
Men who are not high school graduates will be en 
rolled in special classes for review and foundation 
work if they come to the normal schools in suffi- 
cient numbers. 


Parents in Milwaukee have objected in some 
cases to the placing of their children in the schoo! 
nutrition classes for the under-nourished and un- 
der-weight, declaring they-do not wish “charity” 
and “free lunches.” During the past two weeks 
about 80 per cent of the 1,200 children weighing 
15 per cent less than normal, have gained weight 
as a result of the health department’s attention to 
proper feeding of pupils. It looks as if parents, 
both rich and poor, have something to learn about 
properly nourishing their- children. 


Among the principals and superintendents of 


the state to receive contracts providing for in- 


creased salaries the coming year are: H. C. Snyder, 
Stevens Point, $3,500; T. Edgar Henderson, 
Dodgeville, $3,000; Chester Newlun, Marshfield. 
$3,500, followed by $3,750 and $4,000; A. B. Ol- 
son, Reedsburg, $3,100; P. F. Neverman, Mari- 
nette, $4,000: L. R. Creutz, Monroe, $3,300; R. A. 
Buell, Milton Junction, $2,900; Eh. W. McCreary. 
Lincoln county training school, $3,000; C. HF. 
Dietz, Green county training school, $2,600; E. H. 
Miles, Fort Atkinson, $3,500. 


An alderman in one of the larger Wisconsin 
cities has a child who couldn’t keep up with the 
brightest pupils in her class. The teacher “put her 
hack” where she belonged, and the father proceeded 
to request the transfer of the “unfair” teacher to 
another building. Since he was an alderman, he 
had his way. Accordingly, a body of prominent 
women went before the school board and protested 
against the transfer. Politics and personal griev- 
ances were being “permitted to dictate the policy 
of the public schools.” The newspapers took up 
the story and everybody had a good time quarrel- 
ing. Thereupon the board ordered an “investi- 
gation.” Meanwhile the teacher is put in a bad 
light before the pupils and the alderman is made 
ridiculous. The child is soothed by the assurance 
that she can go to a private school if the teacher 
is reinstated in her old place. Much ado and 
much harm done about nothing. 
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f New Records 
for Your School 




















| : ; : 
' These records are the latest educational material from the Columbia laboratory. They cover a 
4 wide range of school work and will bring fresh inspiration and provide food for thought to many 
students. They will open their eyes to the beauties of nature, teach them the wonders of the 
bird life, the customs of the Indians, teach them lessons in music and modern languages, and 
a put new vigor into their physical life. Every boy and girl will be interested in all these records. 
. PRIMARY SONGS BIRD CALLS 
These children's songs for school and home are taken from the new Edu- oh ee Lege 9 Becht load To teach children the 
cational Music Course published by Ginn & Company, and the recordings 
1e have the approval of the publishers. They are worthy examples for imitation ho at Bry htm oes beg oar bap imnitatioon by 
y| by the children. poor-will) mira 
Bird Calls—Birdland Me’ es Bi 1 3b ¢ Ene 
Good Morning—Wind Song—Mischievous Brownies. Avia (Baltimere "Ori Vag tom Shey ithe 05 gtd se 8 85c 
l- ge he ogg Melodies (Ginn & Co.)_ Sung by Marjorie ace Grosbeak, Robin, Brown Thrasher, Carolina Wren) 
bd 0-inc 
My Fiddle—The Eskimo—The Whistles. From Primary 85c INDIAN MUSIC 
S Melodies (Ginn & Co.) Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage Children leqrn more about the tr ire of the Indian by listening to 
s A ; his music for five minutes than by ota ng about him for an hour 
! Aes She er ee ee Deer Dance—Rogue River Indians (Sit am 
{ Sung 18 Marjorie B. Brundage oo Snir: Dinesiaslibiiiaidbinds teithiaes. ti ¢ lambs a Orchestra Sr pri 
In pony =) thor et ed Owl— ee ee pit rom Meee ice umbia Orchestra i 25 
e Cours st Reac (G Ce 
) New Educational Musi Sake ~ Mi cn air’ B. it “el Higwathe’ 's Departure—My Bark Canoe (( Vjibws Ay Indian a i 
s Jentle y : 
Tribal P: ahi c So ‘oquois 
Light and Shadow—Lullaby—A Story. From New Educa- Tadiacs Song) ee ee "Tanase 'B al j “—" 
t tional Music Course—First Reader (Ginn & Co.) y Bis 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage ord NATURE STUDY 
The Passing Soldiers—O, Tiny Boat. From New Educa- { '’gne Wha Chsithne’s:: storied ‘oft Guctn: deck Dicteemm vss/cleabien Sa dante Kees 
tional Music Course— First Reader (Ginn & Co.) today. There is no better way to teach the lessor Nature. . 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage y 
Jimmie and the Waterfall ; 2. Gi = | A-3082 
Flowers Asleep—The Mermaid’s Home. From New Edu- Uncle Wiggily and nish ‘Birds ‘ “ S aus > 10-inch 
cational Music Course—Intermediate Song Reader (Ginn )  85¢ 
Co.” Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage atts Peter Rabbit Plays Joke Thornton Burge os | A -7525 
abe Fairy Ring—Heroes—The Ships of the Sky. From the sa Little Joe Otier’s Slipper Slide Thornton Burgess ('2- a 
New Educational Music Course—Intermediate Song Reader ) $1.2) 
(Ginn & Co.) 2 Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
i William Tell Overture. Part I. 7 olumbia Orc hestra | 4 Stas 
The Dream Pedier—An Ill Wind that Blew Somebody , + 12- inch 
Good. From New Educational Music Course ~Becond A-2872 William Tell Overture. Part II. Columbia Orchestra j $425 
Reader (Ginn & Co.) Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage | A- A-6130 
2 saeeth William Tell Overture. Part III... ..Columbia Orchestra lf >ine 
Slumber Song—The American Flag. From new Educa- f !® Ww a : hea 12-inch 
tional Mus Hae ourse—Second Reader (Ginn & Co 85c illiam Tell Overture Part IV. Columbia Orchestra { “‘g4_ 25 
Sung by Marjorie B ‘Brundage Orpheus in Hades—Overture. Part I.. Cincinnati Orchestra ¢ oaanee 
Orpheus in Hades. Part II. Cincinnati Orchestra { $1.50 
BAND MARCHES 
A band march is the bactbone of physical drill. These stirring 
marches have been recorded and timed stecially for schools. 
Assembly March seseeeeessss-Columbia Band pA 12- coe 
Fire Drill Galop - ...+.-Columbia Band | $1.25 
Spirit of Victory (Cogswell) Columbia Band ( oe 
Connecticut March (Nasann). Columbia Band § ‘$4.25 
FRENCH STORIES 
ag een Chaperon Rouge (Red Riding Hood)— 
‘rench Story Marguerite Clément f 4.7542 . . ° 
Le Renard et la Petite Poule (The Fox and the pIz.inch Clip this coupon and mail today 
Little Red Hen)—French Story ( $1.25 ae ene a eee een GD ee ce a oe — oe oe oe 
Marguerite Clément | ; 
Le Bonne Femme se Son Biquet (The Old Wom- COLU MB IA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
an and Her Goa Marguerite Clément | A-7543 | Educational Department 
Histoire de Cendrillon (Cinderella)—French 12-inch Ww solwectli Building. New York City 
Story Marguerite Clément } $1.25 [ Wikces witish Che balicdoiae Uieerkeieee 
Le Savetier et le Financier (La Fontaine) (The) | ee 
Cobbler and the Banker)—French Story I | (Check subject desired) 
Marguerite Clément | A-7544 Ed ti 
Apres la Batielle (After the Battle). (Vietor Huzo) 12-inch | ueational Record Catalog [_] 
Marguerite Clément | $1.25 Literature and Music ‘= 
Jeanne Au Pain Sec (Jane Put on Dry Bread) [ Mu IM ; N — 
French Story Marguerite Clément I Musical Measurement Manual tJ 
: - - Grafonola Catalog 
Columbia SchoolGrafonola — Send the Coupon for Educational Literature | O 
with Pushmobile . , a 
Soom fitted with lock and key. Educational Department I a 
even shelves for records. T 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY SI iinet 
table may be locked in Pushmobile. I 
Sither Oak or Mahogany. Woolworth Bldg., New York [State 
eens 1 . 
‘Wtms Grade 
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COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ AND CITIZENS’ 
ESTIMATES OF LIVING EXPENSES 
Letters were sent to twelve representative men 
and women of Wonewoc, Juneau county, asking 
them to fill out blanks pertaining to living ex- 
penses and salaries. There were eight replies. Let- 
ters were also sent to four other citizens, asking 
for an estimate of the expenses of a married man 
with a small family. Four replies were received, 
The following is an interesting comparison of 
the average of teachers’ estimates and the average 


of citizens’ estimates: 
Average of Average of 








Teachers’ Citizens’ 
Estimates Estimates 
ERNIE oi cu can oer ras eonte $312.00 $328.62 
PMID. 8 oh cok bla daiie sorte ace osseR 101.20 95.12 
Bn) MORUSUMINS oon) ew neiheianteia ince 243.40 263.50 
5 MP bn a sie iesorsie s 24.70 29.65 

5. Doctor bills (physicians 
and. dentists): ....6..5 29.90 31.88 
6. Imeurance .. . os 66a keen 10.93 23.75 
7. Teachers’ pension fund... 6.69 6.54 
8. Educational debts ...... 54.50 211.25 
9. Teachers’ agencies ...... 10.16 17.20 
10. Traveling expenses ...... 43.50 63.12 
11. Summer schools ........ 83.00 54.37 
12. Books and magazines.... 5.45 9.00 
13. Hatertainment .......... 13.70 21.25 

14. Incidentals (gifts, dona- 

tions, contributions, re- 
freshments, etc.)..... 41.50 39.28 
Go PROORORUION 66k So cies bees 40.00 40.00 
Wat osc s ee eas $1,020.63 $1,223.53 

Average salary of ten 
ROAROETS .as.6 6s wales 3 745.75 745.75 
Dencit .4 2.44458 .2 $274.88 $477.78 

Average of Prin- 
cipal’s estimates Average of 
for a Man with Four Male 
Family of Three Citizens. 
or Four 

DAN Fs s0 5 oe cleo se) hire $500.00 $550.00 
Meee ft). 1) re re 450.00 412.50 








DURING costars te Ges wis aia laos 240.00 209.00 
ANS eo oc Paa hg Se oes Be Se 15.00 16.75 
BUR oa aay Gr avidp ko Ssesfoerh We ee 85.00 97.50 
BONE. oar evasgrb a Can emarirareys 8.00 7.00 
Ts MIN os ks Sa ee eR OK 55.00 36.75 
8. Doctor bills (physicians 
SHG dentists). ....06.6. 66% 100.00 68.75 
OD. SRBUTRNEO 266 340% 0 Koes 75.00 66.25 
10. Teachers’ pension fund... 16.00 16.66 
11. Traveling expense ...... 35.00 45.00 
12. Books and magazines.... 25.00 21.25 
3. Mntertainment. .... 6.2%. 25.00 48.75 
PA. HROCTOARTION 2. 6 isk oe. oo003008 50.00 56.25 
15. Church and charity—do- 
MOTIONS orgies east os 50.00 28.75 
i6. Help in the home .......<. 50.00 105.25 
a7. TRCVGOMUR IB! 65-608 s+ Gia. vo sls 75.00 71.50 
ORE ede oe $1854.00 $1,857.86 
LT reed re err” 1,600.00 1,600.00 
Se eet $254.00 $257.86 


THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL LYCEUM WORK IS 
MOVING 

W. P. Roseman, at the request of many city 
superintendents, has consented to continue as man- 
ager of the High School Lyceum Association for 
the present school year, This organization man- 
ages the declamatory and oratorical contests, and 
has done an important work in promoting this 
class of school activities. 

The same rules and regulations used in 1917 and 
1918 will govern the contests for the present sca- 
son. The state contest this year will be held under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin high school at Madi- 
son, May 21. All local and district contests should 
be planned so that the successful contestants will 
be ready by this day. Mr. Roseman suggests that 
district managers issue the usual announcements 
to the different leagues in their districts. 

For further information, address Mr. Roseman 
at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





National Wood Renovating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
India: li 


Wareh LosAngeles 





Our ‘‘Casmire Process’’ makes old desks like new for ap- 
proximately 60 to 75 cents adesk. Write for Booklet “Facts and Figures.” 
Also jobbers of Au-Du-Septie Crayon, Alpha Crayon, and complete line of 
School Supplies, Write for Catalogue A. 





Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses for all occasions prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, 
essays and orations free. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D.C. 








PINE NEEDLES 


Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Baskets, Trays 
and all Art weaving. Better than Reed. 
Beautifully illustrated booklet of instruc- 
tions free. Per lb, 70c 

Do you know “‘Enamelac”’ and “‘Permodello?”’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave.,Chicago. 30 Irving Place, N.Y. 











EDUCATION 40th year Sept. 1919. $3.00 a year. 
sample 20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘As nec- 
essary to a teacher asa medical journal toa physician. ”’ 








Rules for ALPHABETING - SHELFLIST 


are among the many new cards 


addded to our 
CATALOGING RULES ON CARDS 


Rules $3.50. 
Case 50c 


New edition. 
Guides 85¢ 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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BOOK 
Junior Science. By John C. Hessler, Ph.B., Acting 


President and Dean, 


REVIEWS 


The James’ Millikin Uni- 


versity. Book One. Chicago, New York, Boston. 
Benjamen H. Sanborn and Company, Publishers. 


A Spanish Reader. By 


John M. Pittaro, Instructor 


in Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. Illustrated. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
C. C. Heath and Company, Publishers. 

Every Step in Canning. By Grace Viall Gray, 
Ph.B., Ed.B., formerly Associate Professor of 
Home Economics, Iowa State College. Chicago. 


Forbes and Company 


, Publishers. 


Makers of America, Hudson, Clark, Revere, Jack- 
son, Fulton. By Archie Marmer. Little Folks’ 
Plays of American Heroes. Boston. Richard C. 


Badger, The Gorham 


Press, Publishers. 


Exercices Francais, Deuxieme Partie and Premiere 
Partie. By M.S. Pargment. Price $.80. New 
York. The MacMillan Company. 


Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 


Leon H. Vincent, Lit 


t.D. Living Literature Se- 


ries. New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 


Liverpool. The Gr 


egg Publishing Company, 
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THE PSYCHO-CENTRIC PLAN 


“‘Home entertainment is the spice of life.’’ Shakespeare 
NEVER BE BACKWARD IN COMING FORWARD 


Psycho-Centric shows you how to secure won- 
derful mental control for the purpose of Enter- 
tainment, 

Psycho-Centric, as a Plan of Entertainment, 
has many high-class features which improve the 
mental poise. Large numbers of public enter- 
tainers are using Psycho-Centrice for self-im- 
provement. 

Psycho-Centric builds a foundation for the in- 
experienced and diffident. It is a secret Plan, 
using no apparatus, and no one can possibly re- 
peat your performace without knowledge of 
vour Plan. Nothing is disclosed. 

Psycho-Centric is highly educational and built 
upon a psychological basis. We have many tes- 
timonials. 

Mr. G. D. Hebert, Manager of the Provincial 
Bank of Canada (Murray Bay), says: “I have 
tested your Magic Mind Guide and P. P. P. 
They are both extraordinary and make a great 
impression. Psycho-Centric is so easy to learn 
that I congratulate you on this valuable work.” 

Frevoli, the Cincinnati expert entertainer, 
writes: “Psycho-Centric is something classy 
and for people of the better class. It satisfies 
for life, and is worth many times what you 
charge for it. I will always boost a good thing 
like this.” 

Psycho-Centric is an up-to-date Yankee inven- 
tion, fully protected by Copyrights, and is worth 
your time and money. The MAGIC MIND GUIDE 
is a part of the Psycho-Centric outfit, and gives 
wonderful mental effects with Playing-Cards. 
This feature has interested many scientific peo- 
ple the world over. All teachers should have it. 

Ladies can perform too, and Psycho-Centric 
is fast becoming the “latest craze” for parlor 
entertainment. Any school pupil over sixteen 
‘an perform remarkable feats of skill with 
Psycho-Centric, before a parlor full of people. 
Only a few half-hours attention gives you per- 
fectly the idea. It is especially suited for “im- 
promptu” work and makes of you a pleasing en- 
tertainer. 

Psycho-Centric has been priced at $5, but is 
now fixed at THREE DOLLARS, prepaid. Just 
now we are sending FREE with each order, our 
new Act called THE POWER PROBLEM PER- 
PETUATED, which retails for $1. All for $3. 
M. O. or, your own check. 


THE PSYCHO-CENTRIC PRESS 
2909 E. Baldwin Street Los Angeles, Cal, 











Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to.these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 
PRICE SIXTY CENTS 
This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, 
6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, Legend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
present not only the march of scienlific progress, 
but give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence Solicited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S Protect Your School Records 


New Texts for 1920 
Just Issued 


Applied Arithmetics— 
Lennes & Jenkins, 
Book 
Book § 
Book & 


Plane Geometry— 
Auerbach-Walsh 
Household Arithmetic— 
Ball-West 

Objective Psychology— 

Worker & His Work— 
Center 

Making Tin Can Toys— 
Thatcher 

Making Money from Hens— 

Beginner’s Bee Book— 
Pellett 


History of the Thrift Movement in America— 


Education in Revolutionary Siberia— 


FOLLOWING IN PRESS UNDERWRITER SAFES 


Productive Soils— . “ 
Weir Made in four sizes and two models 


Productive Small Fruit Culture— 


SeWrite for circulars and information. - The Parker Company 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Supply Department 


2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 

















A New Plan for Teaching Community Civics 


Combining economy ‘and efficiency and securing the deep and abiding interest of both teachers and 
pupils. The great success of our Loose Leaf Outlines of Geography suggests the same treatment of 
Community Civics. It has succeeded beyond our highest expectations, and won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of both educators and students. 


OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By Maud Elma Kingsley, A. M., Frank Herbert Palmer A. M. 


ELEMENTARY: 
OUTLINE 1 For Towns and Rural Schools, 25 cents OUTLINE 2 For Cities, 25 cents 


ADVANCED: 
OUTLINE 3 For both Towns and Cities, 25 cents 
(Loose Leaf Covers, punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 20 cents) 
The aim of these Outlines is to select the facts that are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a 
first hand knowledge of his own community and country, and make him conscious of his responsibility 
for the common welfare. 
The pupil is encouraged to collect information, pictures and printed matter, relating to his community 
life. This can be gathered from local papers and magazines, town reports, photographs, post cards, 
ete. Original sketching and composition work is encouraged. The material gathered is fastened with 
the Outlines, within the Loose-leaf covers for permanent preservation. It is first discussed in the class 
and approved by the teacher. The plan gives scope for originality and stimulates ambition. It corre- 
lates with language work, drawing, history, and other subjects. 
The Outlines are sufficient, without any textbook for the pupil. The teacher should have one or two 
Civics text books for reference. The plan is thus distinctly economical. Send for circulars giving 
more detailed information. 


The Palmer Company, Educational Publishers 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., (Home Office) Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
































